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From  CASCOM 


Identifying  Logistics  Requirements 
Early  Improves  Warfighting  Capabilities 

'  1  ■  BY  David  B.  Crum 


Comprehensive  logistics  supportability  and  sus¬ 
tainment  planning  for  combat  systems  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  an  investment  to  ensure  that  our  Soldiers 
receive  warfighting  capabilities  that  are  reliable,  main¬ 
tainable,  sustainable,  and  affordable.  In  the  long  run, 
these  attributes  enable  commanders  to  sustain  combat 
power  in  their  warfighting  platforms  through  improved 
materiel  readiness.  Identifying  and  communicating  key 
logistics  supportability  and  sustainment  requirements 
to  system  materiel  developers  (program  management 
teams)  early  in  the  capability  development  process  are 
critical  to  achieving  systems  that  are  fully  supportable 
when  they  are  fielded.  This  ultimately  supports  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  Army  goals  for  reducing  total 
ownership  cost  and  the  logistics  footprint  while  meeting 
operational  and  system  readiness  objectives  and  improv¬ 
ing  logistics  standardization  and  interoperability. 

To  further  emphasize  the  criticality  of  materiel  readi¬ 
ness  within  system  requirements,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Instruction  3 170. OIF,  Joint  Capabilities 
Integration  and  Development  System,  now  mandates 
a  sustainment  key  performance  parameter  (KPP)  for 
materiel  availability.  The  KPP  is  supported  by  two  key 
system  attributes,  materiel  reliability  and  ownership 
cost.  These  attributes  tie  readiness  levels  to  resources 
and  indepth  logistics  supportability  and  sustainment 
planning  early  in  the  system  development  process.  This 
front-end  work  enables  the  achievement  of  materiel 
readiness  throughout  a  system’s  life  cycle. 

While  many  organizations  have  a  role  in  determin¬ 
ing  and  ultimately  executing  logistics  supportability  and 
sustainment  at  the  platform  level,  the  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command’s  (TRADOC’s)  capability  develop¬ 
ment  community  is  responsible  for  initially  defining  and 
documenting  logistics  supportability  and  sustainment 
attributes  within  warfighting  systems.  To  assist  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  Army  Combined  Arms  Support  Command 
(CASCOM)  Integrated  Logistics  Support  (ILS)  Division, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  the  Army  G-4,  the 
Army  Evaluation  Center,  the  Army  Capabilities  Integra¬ 
tion  Center’s  Logistics  Division,  and  the  Deputy  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Acquisition  Policy  and 
Logistics,  developed  a  logistics  supportability  handbook 
for  defining  and  documenting  logistics  supportability 
and  sustainment  requirements  for  combat  systems  and 
equipment. 

The  handbook  uses  the  10  ILS  elements — mainte¬ 
nance  planning;  manpower  and  personnel;  supply  sup¬ 
port;  support  equipment;  technical  data;  training  and 
training  support;  computer  resources  support;  facilities; 
packaging,  handling,  storage,  and  transportability;  and 


design  interface — as  a  template  for  developing  support- 
ability  and  sustainment  capabilities.  It  also  includes  sec¬ 
tions  on  critical  system  characteristics  such  as  reliability, 
availability,  and  maintainability  (RAM);  condition-based 
maintenance  plus  (CBM+);  network-centric  logistics; 
and  life-cycle  sustainment  metrics.  The  handbook  was 
distributed  to  TRADOC’s  centers  and  schools  in  March 
2008  and  was  recently  published  as  a  supporting  chapter 
within  the  updates  to  the  TRADOC  capability  develop¬ 
ment  document  (CDD)  and  capability  production  docu¬ 
ment  (CPD)  writer’s  guides.  The  handbook  is  a  great 
roadmap  for  taking  us  into  the  future. 

The  logistics  supportability  handbook  contains  an  over¬ 
view  of  each  of  the  10  ILS  elements  and  a  descriptive 
sample  paragraph  to  use  in  developing  each  supportability 
and  sustainment  requirement.  Since  emerging  systems  dif¬ 
fer  in  support  and  sustainment  requirements,  the  capability 
developer  can  tailor  the  sample  paragraphs  to  fit  an  individ¬ 
ual  system’s  needs  when  developing  a  CDD  or  CPD.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  initial  staffing  of  the  CDD  or  CPD,  the  CASCOM 
ILS  Division  performs  an  assessment  of  the  documented 
logistics  supportability  and  sustainment  entries  and  assists 
the  proponent  author  in  shaping  the  requirements  before 
they  are  staffed  for  validation  and  entrance  into  the  formal 
approval  process  at  the  Army  Requirements  Oversight 
Council  or  the  Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council. 
Since  the  initial  publication  of  the  handbook,  the  depth  and 
scope  of  logistics  supportability  and  sustainment  require¬ 
ments  have  improved  substantially. 

Logistics  supportability  and  sustainment  of  combat 
platforms  enable  our  operating  forces  to  generate  and 
sustain  combat  power.  Defining  support  and  sustain¬ 
ment  requirements  early  in  the  system  developmental 
process  is  essential  to  achieving  materiel  readiness  goals 
throughout  the  life-cycle  of  a  warfighting  platform.  The 
policies,  goals,  and  objectives  for  improving  system 
readiness  are  clear,  and  the  TRADOC  capability  devel¬ 
opment  community  is  at  the  forefront  in  effectively  com¬ 
municating  them  within  capability  documents. 

We  need  to  continue  to  reinforce  this  process  because 
it  makes  sense  and  benefits  the  Soldier  and  the  tax¬ 
payer.  With  well-conceived  logistics  supportability  and 
sustainment  structures,  we  can  ensure  that  our  Soldiers 
receive  reliable,  maintainable,  sustainable,  and  afford¬ 
able  warfighting  systems  capable  of  out-performing  any 
adversary  on  any  battlefield.  Support  Starts  Here! 

David  B.  Crum  is  the  division  chief  for  the  Integrat¬ 
ed  Logistics  Support  Division  in  CAS  CO  M's  Materiel 
Systems  Directorate.  A  retired  transportation  and 

ACQUISITION  OFFICER ,  HE  HOLDS  A  MASTER'S  DEGREE  IN  PRO¬ 
CUREMENT  AND  ACQUISITION  MANAGEMENT. 
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Securing  Khabari  Crossing 
in  Kuwait 

by  Major  Demetria  S.  Walker,  USAR 


The  513th  Movement  Control  Team  established  crossing  procedures  and  initially 
operated  the  Khabari  border  crossing  between  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 


In  July  2006,  the  513th  Movement  Control  Team 
(MCT),  an  Army  Reserve  unit  from  Victorville, 
California,  deployed  to  Kuwait  in  support  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  Its  mission  was  to  provide 
in-transit  visibility  of  convoys  traveling  across  the 
Iraq-Kuwait  border;  facilitate  reception,  staging,  and 
onward  movement  of  all  ground  forces  redeploying 
into  Kuwait;  and  perform  container  management 
functions.  Its  most  significant  accomplishment  was 
helping  to  open  the  Khabari-Alawazem  Crossing 
(called  the  Khabari  Crossing). 

Border  Operations  Before  Khabari  Crossing 

When  the  513th  MCT  first  arrived  in  Kuwait, 
it  was  responsible  for  facilitating  operations  at  the 
Navistar  Border  Crossing.  Camp  Navistar,  located  near 
the  Kuwait-Iraq  border,  was  the  last  node  in  Kuwait 
for  processing  convoy  movements  between  Kuwait 
and  Iraq.  From  there,  the  513th  MCT,  along  with 
KBR,  managed  northbound  and  southbound  operations 
simultaneously. 


Sustainment  trucks  await  convoy  movement  into 
Iraq  at  the  Navistar  Crossing  staging  area. 

It  was  the  513th  MCT’s  responsibility  to  facilitate  traf¬ 
fic  flow  along  the  main  supply  route  for  southbound  con¬ 
voys  returning  to  Kuwait  from  Iraq.  The  MCT,  along  with 
interpreters  assigned  to  the  unit,  worked  with  the  Kuwaiti 
border  security  and  customs  officials  when  vehicles 
returning  from  Iraq  with  cargo  or  battle-damaged  equip¬ 
ment  were  detained.  Once  the  southbound  convoys  had 
been  inspected  by  the  Kuwaiti  border  security,  all  third 
country  national  (TCN)  drivers  proceeded  to  the  entry 
control  point  to  have  their  passports  stamped  for  reentry 
into  Kuwait.  A  representative  from  each  convoy  brought 
all  documentation  required  for  verification  by  the  513th 
MCT  for  the  drivers  to  cross  the  border. 

After  the  TCN  passports  were  stamped,  the  drivers 
would  enter  the  southbound  lanes,  where  the  contractor- 
operated  sustainment  trucks  were  inspected  using  a 
Mobile  Vehicle  and  Cargo  Inspection  System  (MVA- 
CIS).  [MVACIS  is  a  truck-mounted,  gamma-ray  scanning 
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Because  of  the  outstanding  job  and 
successful  mission  performance  by  the 
51 3th  Movement  Control  Team,  the  39th 
Movement  Control  Battalion  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Army  a  request 
that  the  Meritorious  Unit  Citation  be 
awarded  to  the  513th  MCT  and  the 
other  units  assigned  to  the  39th  MCB 
during  the  OIF  06-08  rotation. 
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system  that  captures  an  image,  similar  to  an  x  ray,  of  a  truck’s 
contents.]  Military  common  user  land  transporters  and  coali¬ 
tion  convoy  assets  were  inspected  by  Navy  customs. 

In  preparation  for  the  anticipated  opening  of  the  new 
coalition  crossing,  the  513th  MCT,  along  with  KBR  and 
the  39th  Movement  Control  Battalion,  conducted  rock 
drills  for  units  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq,  sustainment  truck 
vendors,  and  incoming  units  during  their  leaders’  recon¬ 
naissance  missions. 

Transitioning  to  Khabari  Crossing 

When  the  5 1 3th  MCT  arrived  in  Kuwait  and  assumed 
operation  of  Navistar  Crossing,  the  new  border  cross¬ 
ing  at  Khabari  was  under  construction.  Once  Khabari 
Crossing  was  complete  and  Navistar  Crossing  was 
ready  to  close,  the  513th  MCT’s  mission  was  to  help 
establish  the  Khabari  Crossing  operation. 

After  it  was  established,  the  Khabari  Crossing, 
unlike  Navistar,  would  operate  as  a  throughput  for 
convoys,  not  a  staging  yard.  Staging  would  take  place 
at  other  bases  before  heading  for  Khabari  Crossing. 
At  the  new  crossing,  the  previous  convoy  receptions, 
inspections,  and  consent  procedures  would  no  longer 
be  used.  Instead,  civilian  transporters  would  be  issued  a 
coalition  crossing  card — a  plastic  photo  identification 
card  with  a  bar  code  containing  information  linked  to 
the  Kuwaiti  immigration  and  customs  databases. 

Another  improvement  included  changes  to  the  move¬ 
ment  matrix.  What  was  once  a  simple  listing  of  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  vehicles  scheduled  to  go  to  Iraq  each 
day  became  a  very  important  document  projecting  all 
movement  authorized  to  cross  the  military  border  on 
a  given  day.  Every  company  and  coalition  force  unit 
sending  its  convoys  north  coordinated  with  the  move¬ 
ment  control  battalion  to  get  on  the  movement  list;  oth¬ 
erwise,  they  could  not  cross  the  border.  The  improved 
movement  matrix  allowed  for  the  total  visibility  of  all 
vehicles  crossing  into  Iraq  and  allowed  vendors  to  pre¬ 
screen  their  cargo  to  ensure  clearance. 

After  coordinating  and  implementing  the  new  pro¬ 
cedures,  the  513th  MCT  conducted  many  rock  drills  to 
provide  information  to  key  leaders  and  vendors  about 


A  513th  Movement  Control  Team  officer  briefs 
civilian  contracting  company  representatives 
on  the  convoy  operations  for  the  new  coalition 
crossing/  Khabari  Crossing. 

Khabari  Crossing  and  its  operational  differences  from 
Navistar  Crossing. 

The  First  Test  Run 

The  513th  MCT  ensured  that  all  communications 
lines  were  functioning  and  that  everyone  was  aware  of 
the  anticipated  time  of  arrival  for  the  first  incoming 
convoy.  On  15  May  2007,  the  513th  MCT  Soldier  at  the 
Iraq-Kuwait  border  radioed  that  he  could  see  a  south¬ 
bound  convoy  coming  to  Khabari.  Finally,  after  2Vi  to 
3  years  of  planning,  the  new  coalition  crossing  received 
its  first  convoy.  Everyone  was  excited  to  see  the  U.S. 
convoy  and  responded  with  sighs  of  relief  and  then 
with  cheers  and  hugs.  After  the  planning,  rock  drills, 
and  coordination,  the  513th  MCT  successfully  opened 
what  may  be  the  largest  coalition  crossing. 

Khabari  Crossing  had  been  under  construction  for 
several  years.  Its  concept  was  developed  with  the  intent 
of  replacing  Navistar  Coalition  Crossing  while  retain¬ 
ing  the  basic  task  of  controlling  all  civilian,  military, 
and  coalition  traffic  going  into  or  coming  back  from 
Iraq.  The  513th  MCT  had  the  responsibility  and  the 
satisfaction  of  bringing  the  vision  to  fruition.  The 
border  crossing  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait  is  now  more 
efficient  and  more  effective.  ALOG 

Major  Demetria  5.  Walker,  USAR,  is  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  and  Transportation  career  management 

FIELD  OFFICER  FOR  THE  ARMY  RESERVE  COMMAND  C~7. 

She  served  as  a  mobility  officer  and  executive  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  513th  Movement  Control  Team  at 
Camp  Navistar  and  Khabari  Crossing ,  Kuwait.  She 

HAS  B.S.  AND  M.S.  DEGREES  FROM  OKLAHOMA  STATE 
University  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Quartermaster 
Officer  Basic  Course >  the  Transportation  Officer 
Advanced  Course >  and  the  Combined  Arms  and 
Services  Staff  School. 
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Where 
the  Rubber 
Meets 
the  Road 


by  Specialist  Richard  L.  Rzepka 


Wars  have  been  won  and  lost 
because  of  logistics.  Logis¬ 
tics  is  an  art  form  that, 
when  executed  properly,  can  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death, 
glory  and  shame.  As  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  commented  on  the  importance  of 
the  logistician,  “A  little  neglect  may 
breed  mischief.  For  want  of  a  nail,  the 
shoe  was  lost;  for  want  of  a  shoe,  the 
horse  was  lost;  and  for  want  of  a  horse, 
the  rider  was  lost.” 

The  426th  Brigade  Support  Bat¬ 
talion  (BSB),  1st  Brigade  Combat 
Team  (BCT),  101st  Airborne  Divi¬ 
sion  (Air  Assault),  eats,  sleeps,  and 
breathes  logistics.  After  arriving  in 
Iraq  in  early  October  2007,  the  426th 
BSB  moved  a  staggering  amount  of 
crucial  materiel  to  1st  BCT  battal¬ 
ions  in  the  Salah  ad  Din  province.  In 
their  first  5  months  in  Iraq,  the  426th 
BSB  “Taskmasters”  drove  more  than 
89,000  miles  on  perilous  roads  to 
deliver  their  essential  cargo — a  feat 
that  would  make  even  the  most  sea¬ 
soned  United  Parcel  Service  drivers 
wince.  More  than  1.5  million  gallons 
of  fuel  have  been  delivered  courtesy 
of  these  master  logisticians,  who  take 
pride  in  knowing  that  they  are  at  the 
heart  of  the  fight  for  freedom  in  one 
of  Iraq’s  most  volatile  provinces. 

“It’s  critical  to  the  overall  mission 
here,”  said  Staff  Sergeant  Kalvin 
Newkirk,  a  motor  transporter  with 
A  Company,  426th  BSB.  “We  keep 
everything  rolling.  Without  supplies, 
the  infantrymen  couldn’t  move.” 

In  providing  direct  support  logis¬ 
tics  operations  in  a  combat  environ¬ 
ment,  the  Soldiers  of  the  426th  BSB 
realize  that  they  are  a  critical  link 
in  helping  to  safeguard  the  people 
of  Iraq.  “It’s  like  a  chain  reaction,” 
said  Specialist  Michael  Velasquez, 
a  logistics  specialist  who  provides 
security  for  logistics  convoys.  “I’m 

A  Soldier  straps  on  his  knee  pads 
before  heading  out  to  deliver 
concrete  barriers  to  a  police 
station  in  Ad  Dawr,  Iraq.  The  426th 
"Taskmasters”  were  responsible 
for  keeping  the  "Bastogne 
Infantrymen"  well  supplied. 
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A  truck  loaded  with  concrete  barriers  awaits  departure  to  deliver  the  barriers  to  a  police  station 
in  Ad  Dawr,  Iraq. 


playing  a  role  as  a  guardian  for  the  convoy.  To 
provide  safety  for  them  is  to  provide  safety  for  the 
infantry  so  they  get  the  supplies  they  need  so  they 
can  support  the  Iraqi  people.  Together,  we  can  com¬ 
plete  the  mission.” 

One  of  the  426th  BSB’s  largest  missions  was  sup¬ 
plying  concrete  barriers  to  an  Iraqi  police  station  in  Ad 
Dawr,  southeast  of  Tikrit.  With  a  convoy  of  more  than 
30  vehicles  that  stretched  over  3Vi  miles,  the  426th 
delivered  the  much-needed  ramparts  in  an  effort  to 
help  secure  the  town  and  its  residents.  “We’re  setting 
them  up  for  success,”  said  Staff  Sergeant  Newkirk, 
who  drove  several  hours  to  complete  the  mission.  “The 
t-walls  will  provide  the  local  nationals  security  and 
freedom  of  movement. 

“Anything  we  can  do  for  the  Iraqis  is  a  big  help,” 
said  Sergeant  First  Class  James  Faggart,  a  pla¬ 
toon  sergeant  in  the  BSB’s  transportation  section. 
“There’s  a  lot  of  good  people  here  in  Iraq,  who 
really  want  to  see  change.”  Faggart,  who  has  seen 


multiple  deployments,  said  that  the  most  dramatic 
change  comes  from  the  people  stepping  up  and 
securing  themselves.  “The  concerned  local  citizens 
are  out  there  securing  their  own  areas,”  he  said.  “I 
think  it’s  been  a  big  change  since  2005  when  we 
were  here  last  time.”  Faggart  said  that  the  most 
rewarding  aspect  of  being  a  combat  logistician  is 
being  able  to  bring  his  troops  home  safely  after  each 
mission.  He  credits  the  battalion’s  success  to  four 
key  principles:  discipline,  accountability,  training, 
and  maintenance.  “My  guys  are  focused;  they’re  not 
playing  around  out  there,”  said  Faggart.  “Where  the 
rubber  meets  the  road  is  where  the  Soldiers  get  out 
there  and  make  it  happen.”  ALOG 

Specialist  Richard  L  Rzepka  is  an  Army  journalist 
in  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  Public 
Affairs  Office.  He  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
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Sense  and  Respond: 

Logistics  at  the  Unit  Level 

by  Major  Michael  F.  Hammond 

This  article,  the  final  in  a  series  of  three  on  sense  and  respond  logistics, 
looks  at  the  brigade  combat  team's  existing  capabilities  and  practices 
that  follow  the  sense  and  respond  approach. 


The  previous  two  articles  examined  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  using  sense  and  respond  logistics  in  a 
global  security  environment  and  on  an  insurgent 
battlefield.  On  the  modern  battlefield  of  insurgency, 
characterized  by  unconventionality  and  unpredictabil¬ 
ity,  the  U.S.  military  is  best  served  by  adopting  sense 
and  respond  principals  as  logistics  tenants  of  its  own. 
Sense  and  respond  logistics,  a  network-centric  con¬ 
cept  that  enables  logistics  planners  to  provide  precise 
logistics  support  to  the  warfighter,  gives  the  combatant 
commander  numerous  options  for  planning  mission 
support.  At  the  unit  level,  brigade  support  battalion 
(BSB)  planners’  use  of  sense  and  respond  increases  the 
effectiveness  and  agility  of  logistics  support  within  the 
brigade  combat  team. 

Transformation  and  the  BSB 

Army  transformation  and  the  movement  toward  the 
brigade  combat  team  unit  configuration  facilitated  the 
practice  of  sense  and  respond  logistics  in  the  BSB. 
Before  the  Army  transformed  to  the  current  brigade 
combat  team  structure,  logistics  support  units  operated 
on  a  four-tier  system;  support  units  were  located  at 
theater,  corps,  division,  and  brigade  levels.  Transfor¬ 
mation  removed  some  corps-level  and  all  division-level 
units,  consolidating  logistics  assets  and  capabilities  at 
the  brigade  combat  team  level.  Now,  the  BSB  contains 
sufficient  logistics  assets  for  the  unit  commander  to 
exercise  sense  and  respond  logistics  in  support  of  the 
brigade’s  combat  operations.  Army  logisticians  and 
planners  are  using  sense  and  respond  techniques  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  brigade  commander  with  logistics  assets  that 
were  not  at  his  disposal  before  transformation. 

Before  examining  how  the  BSB  operates  within  the 
sense  and  respond  framework,  one  must  understand 
the  composition  of  the  battalion  and  the  assets  it  car¬ 
ries.  The  BSB  performs  several  basic  functions  on  the 
battlefield.  First,  the  battalion’s  distribution  company 
distributes  food  and  water,  paper  supplies,  petroleum 
and  lubricants,  construction  and  engineering  materi¬ 
als,  ammunition,  personal  demand  items,  complete 
assemblies  like  weapon  systems  and  vehicles,  medical 


supplies,  and  repair  parts.  The  distribution  company’s 
transportation  section  carries  these  sustainment  stocks 
for  the  brigade.  Second,  the  battalion’s  maintenance 
company  performs  field  maintenance  and  vehicle 
recovery.  Third,  the  battalion’s  medical  company  pro¬ 
vides  health  services  in  the  form  of  medical  dispensary, 
pharmacy,  mental  health,  and  physician’s  assistant  ser¬ 
vices.  In  a  deployed  environment,  the  medical  company 
has  surgeons  on  staff  to  stabilize  combat  casualties  for 
transportation.  Fourth,  logistics  planners  in  the  battal¬ 
ion’s  support  operations  office  plan  and  coordinate  the 
fulfillment  of  the  brigade  combat  team’s  sustainment 
requirements. 

Within  the  BSB,  the  sense  and  respond  concept  is 
evident  in  three  areas.  First,  logistics  planners  and  unit 
commanders  must  design  systems  so  that  all  person¬ 
nel  understand  their  roles.  Second,  key  planners  in  the 
BSB  must  sense  in  real  time  what  is  happening  on  the 
battlefield  and  respond  accordingly  within  the  confines 
of  the  commander’s  overall  intent.  Finally,  the  BSB 
planners  must  dispatch  assets  in  response  to  changes 
on  the  battlefield. 

The  Support  Operations  Officer 

Numerous  components  of  the  BSB  have  sense  and 
respond  designs.  One  of  the  most  important  existing 
systems  that  facilitates  sense  and  respond  is  the  support 
operations  officer  (SPO)  and  his  staff. 

The  SPO  is  undoubtedly  the  most  critical  logistics 
planner  within  the  BSB.  Every  logistics  effort  begins 
with  the  influence  and  planning  of  the  SPO.  The  SPO 
monitors  the  brigade’s  requests  for  supplies  and  coor¬ 
dinates  the  transportation  support  required  to  distribute 
them  to  combat  units  in  the  field.  The  SPO  also  coordi¬ 
nates  with  and  provides  oversight  of  the  brigade’s  supply 
support  activity  warehouse.  This  warehouse  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  receiving,  storing,  and  shipping  supply  items. 

The  SPO  maintains  oversight  of  the  brigade’s  petro¬ 
leum  requirements — a  critical  activity  in  an  armored  or 
mechanized  infantry  brigade.  The  SPO  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  readiness  of  the  brigade’s  fleet  of 
vehicles,  weapon  systems,  and  all  other  systems  that 
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the  brigade  uses  to  conduct  its  missions.  Some  of  the 
SPO’s  most  critical  tasks  are  coordinating  and  deliv¬ 
ering  medical  supplies  and  overseeing  the  brigade’s 
medical  evacuation  system.  Since  the  Army  began 
its  transformation,  the  SPO  has  acquired  contract¬ 
ing,  property  management,  ammunition  management, 
and  mortuary  affairs  capabilities  at  the  brigade  level. 
Before  the  Army’s  transformation,  these  assets  and 
personnel  were  located  at  division  level  or  higher. 

The  SPO  establishes  working  relationships  and 
interacts  with  the  division’s  sustainment  brigade  and 
corps-level  support  units.  The  sustainment  brigade  pro¬ 
vides  heavy  transportation,  supply,  ammunition,  fuel, 
and  food  and  water  support.  The  sustainment  brigade’s 
purpose  is  also  to  establish  working  relationships  with 
its  subordinate  and  lower-level  support  units. 

Real-Time  Logistics  Data 

Very  early  in  their  careers,  logisticians  are  trained 
to  anticipate  a  support  unit’s  logistics  requirements. 
Knowing  the  meaning  of  what  is  happening  in  real  time 
on  the  battlefield  is  critical  to  an  Army  logistician’s 
effectiveness.  Huge  amounts  of  data  are  generated  dur¬ 
ing  combat  operations,  and  in  continuous  operations, 
such  as  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,  logisticians  have 
access  to  volumes  of  historical  data.  Automated  logis¬ 
tics  programs  organize  logistics  data  and  can  provide 
them  to  logisticians  in  real  time  or  near-real  time. 

Sufficient  data  streams  allow  logisticians  and  sup¬ 
port  unit  commanders  to  focus  on  why  something  is 
happening  on  the  battlefield.  Such  knowledge  strength¬ 
ens  seamless  logistics  support  because  the  SPO  can 
dispatch  capabilities  exactly  when  they  are  needed. 
Another  example  of  data  management  capability  is  the 
Blue  Force  Tracker,  which  is  a  system  designed  around 
satellite  transmissions.  The  SPO  avoids  information 
obsolescence  when  he  sets  parameters  so  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  gathered  is  geared  toward  the  mission. 
Certain  types  of  combat  missions  generate  certain  sup¬ 
ply  requests,  so  the  information  gathered  is  viable  and 
actionable  for  the  BSB. 

Logistics  Assets 

Army  logisticians  have  capitalized  on  shaping  assets 
and  capabilities  into  modular  concepts,  allowing  plan¬ 
ners  and  support  unit  commanders  to  dispatch  logis¬ 
tics  capabilities  on  the  battlefield  when  the  demand 
changes.  By  understanding  his  internal  assets  and 
establishing  strong  working  relationships  with  higher- 
level  support  units,  the  combatant  commander  has  at 
his  disposal  a  multitude  of  logistics  assets  to  assist  in 
winning  the  fight. 

For  example,  the  distribution  company,  the  largest 
company  in  the  BSB,  has  several  modular  capabilities. 
The  distribution  company  can  provide  modular  assets 


and  capabilities  for  transportation,  supply  manage¬ 
ment,  water  purification  and  delivery,  fuel  storage  and 
delivery,  and  ammunition  storage  and  delivery.  The 
distribution  company  also  has  modular  capabilities  for 
transporting  the  personnel  of  2  infantry  companies  and 
285  tons  of  commodities.  In  addition  to  its  heavy  and 
light  transportation  capabilities,  the  distribution  com¬ 
pany  can  operate  an  air  delivery  section  to  transport 
high-priority  supply  items  by  helicopter. 

The  maintenance  company  provides  recovery  assets 
to  remove  battle-damaged  vehicles  and  armament  tech¬ 
nicians  to  repair  weapons,  artillery,  and  rocket  systems 
in  the  brigade  combat  team.  Radio  and  satellite  repair 
personnel  can  be  dispatched  to  unit  locations  to  make 
repairs,  and  metalworks  and  welding  technicians  are 
also  available  to  repair  vehicles  and  equipment. 

The  medical  company  provides  complete  medical 
support  to  the  brigade  combat  team  while  deployed  to 
remote  locations.  Preventive  medicine  personnel  are 
dispatched  to  unit  locations  to  inspect  dining  facilities 
and  base  grounds  to  inhibit  the  spread  of  disease.  Men¬ 
tal  health  doctors  are  dispatched  to  unit  locations  to 
provide  mental  health  counseling  and  prevent  combat- 
related  stress  incidents.  The  dispensary  can  hold  up  to 
20  patients  awaiting  evacuation  to  higher-level  medical 
facilities.  The  medical  company  also  has  dental  care 
facilities  for  Soldiers  and  can  provide  a  forward  surgi¬ 
cal  team  to  combat  locations. 

Logistics  synergy  is  clearly  attainable  at  the  battal¬ 
ion  level.  Capabilities,  assets,  and  practices  that  sup¬ 
port  sense  and  respond  logistics  are  already  being  used 
by  Army  logisticians  and  planners.  The  brigade  combat 
team’s  BSB  and  SPO  are  organized  and  equipped  to 
support  sense  and  respond  logistics.  Every  company 
within  the  BSB  has  modular  capabilities  that  can  be 
dispatched  in  support  of  combat  and  counterinsurgent 
operations. 

Using  logistics  assets  in  modular  form  is  not  a  new 
concept  in  logistics  circles,  and  identifying  logistics 
issues  on  the  battlefield  by  way  of  data  management  is 
also  not  new.  Sense  and  respond  is  already  in  use,  but 
it  has  fallen  short  of  being  formally  adopted  by  Army 
leaders  as  a  planning  requirement.  Logisticians  and 
planners  must  overcome  cultural  inhibitions  to  change 
and  adopt  sense  and  respond,  which  is  critical  to  the 
U.S.  military’s  success  in  the  current  global  security 
environment.  ALOG 

Major  Michael  F.  Hammond  is  the  S-3  of 
the  526th  Brigade  Support  Battalion ,  2d  Bri¬ 
gade  Combat  Team ,  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air 
Assault ),  which  is  currently  deployed  to  Iraq.  He 
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h  Modular  Transformation 

W  and  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade 

by  Colonel  Darrell  K.  Williams,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lillard  D.  Evans,  and  Captain  Brittany  R.  Warren 


The  transformation  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division  Sup¬ 
port  Command  (DISCOM)  into  the  3d  Sustainment 
Brigade  as  part  of  the  Army’s  modular  logistics  trans¬ 
formation  is  complete,  and  our  assessment  is  that  the  new 
modular  design  is  a  resounding  success.  The  3d  Infantry 
DISCOM  was  the  first  logistics  brigade  in  the  Army  to 
begin  modular  conversion  (in  conjunction  with  the  modular 
conversion  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division’s  headquarters  and 
brigade  combat  teams  [BCTs])  shortly  after  its  return  from 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  in  2003.  Nearly  4  years  after  its 
transformation  began,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  became 
the  first  completely  modular  sustainment  brigade  deployed 
to  Iraq  or  Afghanistan.  The  transformation  was  completed 
with  the  transfers  of  authority  between  the  125th  Finance 
Battalion  and  the  82d  Financial  Management  Company 
on  30  July  2007  and  between  the  22d  Personnel  Services 
Battalion  and  the  101st  Human  Resources  Company  on  28 
November  2007. 

The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  accepted  the  reins  for  sus¬ 
tainment  of  coalition  forces  within  Multi-National  Division- 


North  (MND-N)  in  Iraq  from  the  45th  Sustainment  Brigade 
on  26  June  2007,  and  its  tour  ended  in  September  2008.  This 
article  discusses  the  brigade’s  experience  operating  within 
this  multicapable,  extremely  robust  headquarters.  We  will 
also  discuss  areas  of  particular  strength  from  our  vantage 
point  and  adjustments  we  made  to  the  structure  to  meet  our 
specific  mission  and  responsibilities. 

Admittedly,  our  analysis  of  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s 
experience  is  colored  by  the  conduct  of  the  brigade’s  three 
distinct  missions:  sustaining  coalition  forces  throughout 
MND-N  and  beyond  as  directed;  providing  mayoral  and 
life  support  to  6,000  coalition  forces  personnel;  and  execut¬ 
ing  aggressive  base  defense  and  force  protection  operations 
on  Contingency  Operating  Base  (COB)  Qayyarah  West 
(Q-West)  as  the  senior  mission  headquarters.  The  mayoral 
and  base  defense  functions  significantly  increased  our  sus¬ 
tainment  brigade  headquarters’  responsibilities  beyond  the 
sustainment  mission.  Yet,  we  accomplished  all  three  mission 
sets  with  zero  degradation  in  support.  Much  of  this  is  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  increased  capability  of  the  modular  design  within 


These  charts  show  how  the  organizational  structure  of  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  changed  over  a  year 
in  Iraq.  The  3d  Special  Troops  Battalion  was  the  only  unit  organic  to  the  brigade;  all  other  units  were 
task-organized  based  on  mission  requirements. 


the  brigade  staff,  the  flexibility  of  combat  sustainment  sup¬ 
port  battalions,  and  the  addition  of  a  special  troops  battalion 
to  the  sustainment  brigade  structure. 

Brigade  Staff  Changes 

Within  the  brigade  headquarters,  several  key  enhance¬ 
ments  allowed  the  brigade  to  successfully  absorb  complex, 
and  in  some  cases  nonstandard,  mission  sets.  The  increased 
capability  in  the  support  operations  (SPO)  section  permit¬ 
ted  greater  oversight  and  execution  of  logistics  operations, 
while  the  structure  as  a  whole  also  allowed  for  better  com¬ 
mand  and  control  of  very  diverse  formations.  The  most 
significant  adjustments  were  made  in  the  S-3  section  and 
the  command  group. 

The  S-3  was  responsible  for  tracking  the  large  number 
of  relief-in-place  and  transfer-of-authority  actions  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  units — an  exceptionally  critical  task  for  deployed 
sustainment  brigades.  Tracking  force  rotations  is,  in  fact, 
an  S-3  task.  However,  it  was  the  volume  and  fluidity  of  the 
unit  transitions  throughout  our  tenure  that  made  this  such 
an  important  requirement.  Our  S-3  transitions  cell  over¬ 
saw  and  synchronized  the  movement  of  130  separate  units 


into  and  out  of  the  theater  of  operations  over  the  brigade’s 
15 -month  deployment,  including  12  transitions  between 
battalion  headquarters. 

Other  missions  for  the  S-3  included  supporting  the  Iraqi 
Security  Forces  through  the  use  of  logistics  transition  teams 
and  logistics  training  and  advisory  teams  and  incorporating 
nonlethal  engagements  into  the  operations.  [See  the  article 
on  page  28  for  more  information  on  the  brigade’s  conduct 
of  nonlethal  engagements.]  The  S-3  section  was  enhanced 
with  several  key  junior  officers  to  manage  these  functions, 
and  communication  between  the  S-3  and  the  SPO  was 
increased  to  facilitate  the  information  flow  required  for 
success. 

In  the  command  group,  two  new  positions  were  created 
to  assist  with  the  command  and  control  of  the  massive 
sustainment  brigade  footprint:  the  brigade  executive  officer 
(XO)  and  the  adjutant.  The  deputy  commanding  officer 
(DCO)  worked  tirelessly  to  integrate  the  mayor  cell  and  base 
defense  operations  center  functions  with  brigade  headquar¬ 
ters  operations.  He  also  exercised  day-to-day  supervision  of 
the  special  staff,  another  extremely  critical  task.  The  XO,  on 
the  other  hand,  focused  on  overall  staff  coordination,  acting 
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as  a  discrete  entity  from  the  DCO.  The  brigade  adjutant 
proved  critical  to  synchronizing  command  group  functions. 
With  the  sheer  quantity  of  the  command  group’s  work,  and 
given  the  requirements  for  rest  and  relaxation  leave,  battle¬ 
field  circulation,  and  other  factors  that  removed  the  com¬ 
mand  group  from  the  headquarters  for  periods  of  time,  the 
XO  and  adjutant  positions  proved  to  be  priceless  additions. 

In  all  cases,  the  sustainment  brigade  headquarters 
structure  proved  to  be  fully  adept  at  providing  oversight  of 
diverse  mission  sets;  this  included  the  battalion  headquar¬ 
ters,  which  fell  under  the  brigade  to  conduct  COB  mayor 
and  base  defense  operations.  The  expansion  of  military 
police,  civil  affairs,  engineer  (both  assured  mobility  and 
project  management  functions),  and  other  capabilities 
enhanced  our  ability  to  coordinate  both  laterally  with  sup¬ 
ported  BCTs  and  vertically  with  higher  levels  (the  support 
command  [expeditionary]  and  the  MND-N  task  force). 

Combat  Sustainment  Support  Battalions 

Another  area  that  has  benefited  from  the  modular  trans¬ 
formation  is  the  combat  sustainment  support  battalion 
(CSSB).  CSSBs  were  the  true  lifeblood  of  general  support 
(GS)  logistics  operations  in  MND-N.  The  CSSBs  were 
extremely  adaptable  organizations  that  could  deploy  Sol¬ 
diers  to  provide  support  away  from  their  parent  headquarters 
throughout  the  breadth  of  northern  Iraq  and  often  beyond. 
The  927th  CSSB  was  located  at  COB  Speicher,  the  17th 
CSSB  at  COB  Q-West,  and  the  87th  CSSB  at  Forward  Oper¬ 
ating  Base  (FOB)  Marez. 

The  CSSBs’  operation  of  the  GS  hubs,  along  with  their 
distribution  support  throughout  MND-N  and  MND-North- 
east  (the  Korean  sector),  was  indispensible  to  the  sustainment 
of  coalition  forces.  They  routinely  conducted  distribution 
operations  across  an  area  the  size  of  Pennsylvania  and  on 
some  of  the  most  dangerous,  improvised  explosive  device- 
riddled  roads  in  Iraq.  Unquestionably,  the  distribution  of 
key  commodities  and  supplies  was  the  sustainment  brigade’s 
center  of  gravity,  but  these  units  also  conducted  nontradi- 
tional  missions,  such  as  logistics  training  for  Iraqi  Army 
units  in  coordination  with  the  BCTs  and  nonlethal  engage¬ 
ments  with  Iraqi  citizens  in  coordination  with  Iraqi  Secu¬ 
rity  Forces  and  coalition  forces.  The  enhancements  to  the 
brigade  staff  described  above  allowed  for  coordination  and 
communication  over  huge  geographic  areas.  In  truth,  all  of 
the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s  units  conducted  these  missions 
and  worked  to  promote  Iraqi  self-reliance. 

Special  Troops  Battalion 

The  most  dynamic  change  as  a  result  of  modular  trans¬ 
formation  by  far  has  been  the  inclusion  of  a  special  troops 
battalion  (STB)  in  the  sustainment  brigade  structure.  The 
STB  is  the  only  unit  organic  to  the  sustainment  brigade;  all 
others  were  task-organized  based  on  mission  requirements. 
Before  its  deployment,  the  3d  STB  comprised  a  headquar¬ 
ters  and  headquarters  company  (HHC),  a  financial  man¬ 
agement  company  (FMCO),  a  signal  company,  a  chemical 
company,  and  a  movement  control  team;  its  total  troop 
strength  was  633  personnel.  The  STB  evolved  significantly 
in  theater  to  include  an  HHC,  a  signal  company,  an  FMCO, 


a  human  resources  company,  and  a  logistics  task  force  pro¬ 
viding  life  support  at  the  strategic  border  crossing  between 
Iraq  and  Turkey  (the  Harbur  Gate). 

The  3d  STB  was  spread  out  over  23  different  FOBs  and 
COBs  throughout  MND-N  and  MND-West  and  comprised 
over  800  Soldiers  and  Airmen.  Command  and  control 
of  these  diverse  mission  sets  presented  a  challenge,  but 
through  aggressive  circulation  across  the  battlefield  by 
leaders,  use  of  detailed  personnel  accountability  proce¬ 
dures,  and  integration  with  liaison  officers  at  each  key 
location,  the  STB  was  able  to  conduct  its  mission  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Make  no  mistake  about  it:  the  STB  evolved  into  a 
direct  support  organization  with  area  support  responsibili¬ 
ties  equally  as  complex  as  those  of  the  three  CSSBs. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  difference  in  the  sustain¬ 
ment  brigade  structure  was  the  modular  transformation  of 
the  finance  and  human  resources  organization  from  bat¬ 
talions  to  companies  under  the  command  and  control  of 
the  STB.  (See  the  articles  beginning  on  pages  23  and  26 
for  more  discussion  on  these  transformations.)  The  SPO 
section  absorbed  the  technical  oversight  roles,  while  sev¬ 
eral  critical  functions  from  the  personnel  services  battalion 
were  moved  to  the  brigade  S-l. 

Our  assessment  after  1 5  months  in  the  field  in  Iraq  is  that 
the  new  sustainment  brigade  structure  is  extremely  flexible 
and  capable  of  providing  full-spectrum  logistics,  human 
resources,  and  finance  support.  Although  there  were  some 
challenges  to  the  modular  transformation,  the  new  sustain¬ 
ment  structure  truly  works.  A  LOG 
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Logistics  Convoys 

ana  the  Intelligence  Mission 

by  Captain  Jennifer  Hurrle 

During  its  15-month  tour  of  duty,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade 
relied  on  logistics  convoys  to  gather  intelligence  on  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  supply  routes  in  Iraq. 


Envision  a  logistics  convoy  in  Iraq.  While  driving 
down  a  remote  supply  route,  the  convoy  recog¬ 
nizes  likely  indicators  of  improvised  explosive 
devices  (IEDs),  halts,  and  sets  up  a  cordon  to  prevent 
civilian  traffic  from  inadvertently  setting  off  explo¬ 
sions.  While  awaiting  an  explosive  ordnance  disposal 
(EOD)  team,  the  convoy  conducts  further  checks  of  the 
area  to  ensure  that  no  secondary  devices  are  emplaced 
on  the  road  and  no  snipers  are  concealed  in  the  wadi, 
the  dry  riverbed  next  to  the  road. 

After  conducting  these  checks,  the  convoy  com¬ 
mander  interviews  the  local  nationals  who  are  pulling 
security  on  a  nearby  checkpoint.  These  tribesmen  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  has  been  a  recent  increase  in  traffic  just 
off  the  route.  The  convoy  commander  quickly  assesses 
the  validity  of  this  information  and  leads  a  team  in  an 
investigation  of  the  site.  Using  this  human  intelligence, 
terrain  analysis,  and  their  understanding  of  historical 
patterns  of  activity  in  the  area,  the  convoy  soon  discov¬ 
ers  an  enemy  fighting  position  and  a  significant  IED 
cache.  The  convoy  secures  the  cache  until  the  EOD  team 
arrives  to  destroy  it.  Immediately  after  arriving  at  the 
nearest  forward  operating  base,  the  convoy  commander 
passes  everything  he  has  learned  about  the  site  to  the 
maneuver  unit  that  controls  the  battlespace.  Thanks  to 
the  cache  discovery,  IED  activity  along  the  supply  route 
is  reduced  for  weeks  to  come.  This  is  logistics  intelli¬ 
gence  at  work. 

Logistics  Convoys  Gathering  Intelligence 

Before  the  3d  Infantry  Division  deployed  in  2007, 
its  commander,  Major  General  Rick  Lynch,  asserted 
on  his  “Preparation  for  Victory”  signs  that  were 
posted  throughout  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  that  “Intelli¬ 
gence  drives  everything.”  This  proved  to  be  especially 
true  for  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade,  which  supported 
both  the  25th  Infantry  Division  and  the  1st  Armored 
Division  in  Multi-National  Division-North  during  its 
deployment  in  2007  and  2008. 

Brigade  combat  teams  (BCTs)  can  rely  on  tradition¬ 
al  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR) 
assets  to  complete  their  missions.  However,  in  the 


sustainment  brigade,  logistics  convoys  literally  drive 
intelligence.  The  sustainment  brigade’s  S-2  (intelli¬ 
gence)  section  mission  centers  on  the  convoy  as  both  a 
producer  and  a  consumer  of  logistics  intelligence. 

The  sustainment  brigade’s  S-2  section  differs  from 
a  BCT’s  S-2  section  in  that  it  does  not  conduct  lethal 
targeting  or  own  organic  ISR  assets.  Nonetheless, 
logistics  convoys  function  as  some  of  the  best  intel¬ 
ligence  collectors  on  the  battlefield.  Logistics  convoys 
can  exploit  the  parts  of  the  battlespace  where  few 
maneuver  patrols  frequently  travel.  Convoys  also  detect 
changes  on  these  routes.  They  drive  the  same  roads 
every  day  and  are  successful  at  finding  IEDs  in  part 
because  they  notice  both  physical  and  environmental 
differences  in  their  surroundings. 

Logistics  convoys  can  also  note  the  locations  of 
suspicious  activity  and  take  photos  of  possible  fight¬ 
ing  positions  and  enemy  infiltration  and  exfiltration 
routes — all  without  leaving  the  road.  In  addition  to 
providing  this  information  to  the  sustainment  brigade 
S-2,  convoys  can  augment  the  maneuver  BCT’s  intel¬ 
ligence  collection  plan.  In  these  ways,  the  sustainment 
brigade  can  be  established  as  a  producer — not  just  a 
consumer — of  intelligence. 

Leveraging  ISR  Support  for  Logistics  Convoys 

Although  logistics  convoys  inherently  are  intelligence 
collectors,  they  also  require  external,  overhead  ISR 
support  to  assist  in  the  counter-IED  fight.  With  a  little 
creative  thinking,  a  sustainment  brigade  S-2  section  can 
leverage  ISR  in  support  of  logistics  convoys. 

The  best  ISR  assets  to  leverage  in  support  of  con¬ 
voy  operations  are  those  that  can  either  communi¬ 
cate  directly  with  the  convoy  on  the  road  or  provide 
near-real-time  analysis  of  route  threats  to  the  brigade 
tactical  operations  center  (TOC).  In  northern  Iraq,  this 
asset  came  in  the  form  of  a  nontraditional  intelligence 
asset:  attack  surveillance  aviation.  The  3d  Sustainment 
Brigade’s  combat  sustainment  support  battalions  were 
successful  in  requesting  and  receiving  scout  weapons 
teams  to  fly  in  support  of  their  convoys.  These  heli¬ 
copters  made  outstanding  ISR  assets  that  assisted  the 
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A  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  Soldier  analyzes  intelligence  derived  from  logistics  convoys'  debriefs 
and  from  information  shared  among  units  across  the  battlespace. 


convoy  in  identifying  IED  emplacers  and  triggermen 
and  also  used  their  arsenals  to  respond  to  possible  IEDs 
and  troops-in-contact. 

While  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  S-2  aggressively 
pursued  direct  support  ISR  coverage  for  its  convoys 
and  often  received  assets  for  its  hotspots  and  operation¬ 
al  moves,  the  brigade  was  not  always  the  top  priority 
for  corps,  division,  or  BCT  collection  assets.  In  these 
instances,  convoys  took  advantage  of  peripheral  cover¬ 
age  on  their  routes. 

For  example,  even  when  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade 
was  not  the  supported  unit,  the  brigade  S-2  section  con¬ 
tinuously  monitored  the  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  (UAV) 
video  downlink  in  the  brigade  TOC  and  communicated 
with  analysts  in  relevant  chat  rooms  to  ensure  that  con¬ 
voys  were  aware  of  threats  that  the  UAV  had  identified  on 
their  routes.  The  brigade  also  coordinated  for  battlespace 
assets,  including  sniper  teams,  to  provide  additional 
coverage  in  IED  hotspots  on  convoy  routes.  In  instances 
when  direct  ISR  asset-to-convoy  communication  was 


unavailable,  the  brigade  TOC  radio  and  telephone  opera¬ 
tor  would  use  Blue  Force  Tracker  to  immediately  notify 
the  convoy  of  the  location  of  the  identified  threats. 

Synchronization  With  Enablers 

The  sustainment  brigade  S-2  section  functions  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  fusion  cell.  Understanding  the  routes  that 
logistics  convoys  travel  and  the  battlespace  they  transit 
is  critical  to  facilitating  the  brigade  commander’s  deci¬ 
sionmaking  process.  Establishing  dialog  and  credibility 
with  maneuver  S-2s,  as  well  as  with  critical  enablers 
like  EOD  and  route  clearance  teams,  greatly  assists 
the  sustainment  brigade  S-2  in  compiling  a  more  com¬ 
plete,  better-informed  assessment. 

The  best  way  to  facilitate  dialog  is  by  establishing 
a  push-pull  relationship  based  on  information  sharing 
and  trust.  For  example,  S-2s  should  share  the  intel¬ 
ligence  that  logistics  convoys  provide  about  the  far 
reaches  of  the  battlespace  owner’s  area  of  operations. 
They  should  inform  the  route  clearance  S-2s  about 
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the  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  of  logistics 
convoys  so  they  can  better  conduct  assessments.  The 
sustainment  brigade  S-2  section  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  contributor  of  intelligence  and  insight, 
and  forums  should  be  created  for  critical  players  to 
synchronize  their  information.  The  3d  Sustainment 
Brigade  hosted  or  participated  in  several  of  these 
weekly  sessions,  each  with  a  different  focus.  Some 
of  the  most  significant  were  the  brigade  counter-IED 
working  group,  the  forward  operating  base  S-2  meet¬ 
ing,  and  the  Iraqi  Army  G-2  meeting. 

Nurturing  relationships  with  fellow  S-2s  by  provid¬ 
ing  as  much  support  as  possible  is  also  an  important 
part  of  being  synchronized  with  enablers.  As  a  compo¬ 
nent  of  this,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  S-2  section 
adopted  four  military  training  teams  (MiTTs)  located 
across  northern  Iraq  and  provided  them  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  security  support.  In  exchange,  these  MiTTs 
provided  the  S-2  with  intelligence  about  the  rural 
areas  that  logistics  convoys  transited  almost  daily. 

To  extend  the  reach  of  all  of  the  units  involved, 
the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  S-2  gathered  detailed 
intelligence  on  out-of-sector  missions  from  other 
sustainment  brigade  S-2  sections  across  Iraq  and, 
in  return,  provided  them  with  route  assessments  for 
their  missions  into  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s  area 
of  operations.  The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  S-2  also 
provided  security  support  to  local  civilian  agencies. 
This  further  broadened  its  scope. 

Another  way  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  S-2 
leveraged  critical  enablers  was  by  participating  in 
intelligence  synchronization  working  groups  with  the 
G-2s  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division,  the  1st  Armored 
Division,  and  the  316th  Expeditionary  Sustainment 
Command.  These  weekly  sessions  not  only  gave  the 
division  G-2s  and  BCT  S-2s  a  chance  to  present  their 
focus  areas  but  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
3d  Sustainment  Brigade  S-2  to  raise  concerns  to  the 
highest  levels  about  enemy  activity  on  supply  routes, 
pass  on  logistics  intelligence,  and  share  collection 
management  assets.  Among  the  most  beneficial 
results  of  these  intelligence  synchronization  work¬ 
ing  groups  were  additional  ISR  support  for  logistics 
convoys,  targeted  battlespace  operations  focused  on 
3d  Sustainment  Brigade  hot  spots,  and  improved 
coordination  between  logistics  and  maneuver  intel¬ 
ligence  sections. 

Providing  Area-Specific  Intelligence 

Each  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  logistics  convoy  cov¬ 
ered  routes  with  vastly  different  threat  characteristics. 
Understanding  the  routes’  demographics,  attack  trends, 
and  terrain  analysis  on  the  microlevel  enabled  convoys 
to  discover  more  IEDs  than  ever  before.  Soldiers  clear¬ 
ly  understood  where  history,  nature,  and  intelligence 


analysis  dictated  that  IEDs  would  be  emplaced  on  their 
routes.  They  also  received  the  latest  threat  updates  and 
information  on  emerging  enemy  tactics. 

The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s  convoy  readiness 
center  was  the  locus  for  intelligence  dissemination 
to  convoys.  Before  heading  out  on  a  mission,  the 
convoy  commander  would  verbally  walk  his  Sol¬ 
diers  down  the  route  they  were  about  to  travel  and 
brief  the  convoy  on  the  latest  intelligence  prepared 
by  the  combat  sustainment  support  battalion’s  S-2. 
Making  the  convoy  commander  the  intelligence 
briefer  empowered  him  to  “own”  the  intelligence 
and  ensured  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  threat 
situation.  The  convoy  readiness  center  intelligence 
brief  was  area-specific.  Each  Soldier  understood  that 
the  threat  could  be  very  different  50  miles  down  the 
road.  This  understanding  helped  ensure  that  logistics 
convoys  did  not  become  unnecessarily  aggressive 
in  friendly  areas  but  still  maintained  their  defensive 
posture  in  high  threat  zones. 

Engaging  the  Nonlethal  Fight 

Because  the  sustainment  brigade’s  primary  mission 
is  not  to  kill  or  capture  the  enemy,  the  S-2  must  take 
a  nontraditional  approach  to  shaping  the  battlefield, 
such  as  conducting  regular  nonlethal  targeting  meet¬ 
ings  with  battlespace  owners  and  making  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  humanitarian  efforts  and  economic 
support.  The  targeting  conducted  by  the  sustainment 
brigade  S-2  is  based  far  more  on  attack  trends  and 
atmospherics  than  it  is  on  high-value  targets.  Develop¬ 
ing  long-term  relationships  with  villages  in  areas  that 
formerly  facilitated  insurgent  activity  proved  to  be 
helpful  not  only  in  mitigating  attacks  against  logistics 
convoys  but  also  in  underscoring  the  importance  of  the 
mission  of  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  Soldiers  in  Iraq. 

Logistics  convoys  are  intelligence-gathering  assets, 
but  they  are  not  one  of  the  usual  tools  military  intelli¬ 
gence  Soldiers  learn  about  in  the  schoolhouse.  Logistics 
intelligence  requires  a  little  bit  of  creative  thinking,  a 
lot  of  team  building,  and  plenty  of  willingness  to  take 
a  nontraditional  approach  to  solving  targeting  and 
ISR-resourcing  problem  sets.  The  sustainment  brigade 
S-2  is  successful  when  the  brigade’s  Soldiers  make  it 
home  and  logistics  convoys  have  been  acknowledged  as 
producers — not  just  consumers — of  intelligence.  ALOG 
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Distribution  Operations 
in  MND-North 


by  Major  Charlie  Ward 


In  May  2007,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  from 
Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  deployed  to  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom  07-09  to  provide  logistics  support  to 
Multi-National  Division-North  (MND-N).  The  brigade 
had  just  completed  its  transformation  to  a  modular 
structure  before  the  deployment.  The  brigade’s  support 
operations  office  experienced  changes  under  the  trans¬ 
formation,  including  the  conversion  of  the  movement 
control  office  into  a  mobility  branch  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  distribution  integration  branch.  This  article 
highlights  the  distribution  integration  branch’s  mission, 
explains  why  the  branch  was  successful,  and  looks  at 
possible  ways  to  increase  effectiveness  by  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  branch  and  the  current  functions  in  the  support 
operations  office. 

The  Distribution  Integration  Branch  Mission 

The  distribution  integration  branch  was  responsible 
for  managing  the  flow  of  commodities  throughout 
MND-N  and  had  two  primary  tasks.  The  first  was  to 
manage  the  throughput  of  foreign  national  convoys  at 
Habur  Gate — the  point  of  entry  for  nearly  70  percent  of 
all  supplies  for  MND-N — and  Contingency  Operating 
Bases  (COBs)  Marez,  Qayyarah-West  (Q-West),  and 
Speicher.  The  second  was  to  coordinate  and  synchro¬ 
nize  the  movement  of  equipment  and  other  supplies 
within  MND-N. 

The  focus  of  the  distribution  integration  branch  was 
to  reduce  the  time  it  took  for  the  right  supplies  to  travel 
from  their  points  of  origin  to  their  destinations.  For 


MND-N,  the  sources  of  those  supplies  included  sea¬ 
ports,  fuel  refineries,  and  food  distribution  warehous¬ 
es.  The  destinations  included  COBs,  forward  operating 
bases,  patrol  bases,  and  combat  outposts  throughout 
northern  Iraq.  With  so  many  supported  organizations 
and  locations,  the  distribution  integration  branch  real¬ 
ized  the  need  for  a  formal  process  to  unify  subordinate 
units  and  commodity  managers  in  an  effort  to  synchro¬ 
nize  distribution  operations.  This  process  became  the 
distribution  management  board  (DMB). 

When  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  assumed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  logistics  operations  in  MND-N,  the  average 
daily  backlog  of  foreign  national  sustainment  trucks 
was  about  520.  These  trucks  drove  through  Habur  Gate 
to  deliver  class  IIIB  (bulk  petroleum,  oils,  and  lubri¬ 
cants),  class  I  (subsistence),  and  various  multiclass 
commodities.  COB  Q-West  received  a  daily  average  of 
400  foreign  national  sustainment  trucks,  and  COB  Spe¬ 
icher  received  a  daily  average  of  385  trucks.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  sustainment  vehicle  backlogs,  the  brigade  had 
247  open  transportation  movement  requests  (TMRs), 
with  82  of  those  TMRs  past  the  required  delivery  date 
(RDD).  However,  the  distribution  integration  branch’s 
biggest  challenge  rested  with  the  central  receiving  and 
shipping  points  (CRSPs),  which  were  where  cargo 
from  the  tactical  trucks  was  downloaded  and  staged  for 
pick-up.  At  Q-West,  the  CRSP  yard  processed  a  daily 
average  of  nearly  500  containers,  many  of  which  had 
been  in  the  yard  for  6  months.  In  all,  over  830  contain¬ 
ers  were  spread  across  3  CRSP  yards  in  MND-N. 


The  Habur  Gate  staging  yard  was  sparsely  populated  in  February  2008,  which  was  just  5  months 
after  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  began  efforts  to  reduce  foreign 


national  truck  wait  time  from 


8  days  to  24  hours. 
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Reduced  backlog  by  84  percent  from  an  average  of  1,4 10  to  223  trucks  per  month. 
Reduced  average  watt  time  at  Habur  Gate  from  8  days  to  24  hours. 


This  chart  shows  the  reduction  over  time  in  the  monthly  average  of  foreign  national  sustainment 
trucks  managed  in  Multi-National  Division-North. 


Convoy  Support  Center  Yard  Management 

Within  the  first  4  months  of  the  deployment,  the 
distribution  integration  branch,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s  subordinate  combat 
sustainment  support  battalions  (CSSBs),  was  able  to 
reduce  the  daily  average  of  foreign  national  trucks  in 
the  convoy  support  center  (CSC)  yards  (the  staging  area 
for  the  foreign  national  drivers)  by  nearly  32  percent. 
The  first  step  to  achieving  this  reduction  was  to  insti¬ 
tute  the  queue-processing  technique  known  as  “first  in, 
first  out”  to  reduce  and  stabilize  the  number  of  foreign 
national  trucks  that  had  been  in  the  yards  for  over  120 
hours.  Approximately  600  of  the  1,410  foreign  national 
sustainment  trucks  in  MND-N  had  been  in  a  single  CSC 
yard  for  more  than  120  hours.  Once  the  backlog  was 
reduced,  the  branch  prioritized  commodity  shipments 
based  on  need  and  demand  instead  of  time  spent  in  the 
CSC  yards.  The  chart  above  shows  the  reduction  over 
time  in  the  monthly  average  of  foreign  national  sustain¬ 
ment  trucks  managed  in  MND-N. 

In  anticipation  of  the  Ramadan  holiday  period,  when 
little  or  no  ground  movement  would  occur,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  integration  branch  developed  a  Ramadan  surge  plan 
in  September  2007.  The  plan  mitigated  the  spikes  of 
foreign  national  vehicle  traffic  by  holding  the  vehicles 
in  the  CSC  yards.  Other  known  events,  like  the  delivery 


of  Thanksgiving  and  holiday  meals,  had  minimal  impact 
on  CSC  yard  congestion  because  the  branch  addressed 
the  problem  early.  Events  like  weather  and  enemy  activ¬ 
ity  could  not  be  specifically  planned  for,  but  once  again, 
early  mitigation  made  such  events  inconsequential. 

TMR  Management 

Of  the  82  TMRs  that  were  past  RDD  on  arrival,  26 
were  more  than  20  days  past  RDD  and  approximately 
30  TMRs  were  between  5  and  19  days  past  RDD.  By 
January  2008,  the  brigade  was  managing  171  open 
TMRs,  with  only  2  over  10  days  past  RDD  and  6  that 
were  between  5  and  10  days  past  RDD. 

The  distribution  integration  and  transportation  opera¬ 
tions  branches  shifted  an  existing  paradigm  governing 
the  use  of  foreign  national  vehicles  and  KBR  and  mili¬ 
tary  flatbeds.  Generally,  between  COB  Q-West  and  COB 
Speicher  in  particular,  foreign  national  convoys  were 
separate  from  other  line-haul  convoys.  Once  the  bri¬ 
gade  was  able  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  foreign  national 
vehicles,  the  distribution  integration  and  transportation 
operations  branches  incorporated  KBR  flatbeds,  military 
flatbeds,  and  heavy  equipment  transporters  (HETs)  into 
the  convoys  to  allow  for  the  delivery  of  the  oldest  TMRs 
or  the  TMRs  that  had  a  high  priority  for  delivery.  The 
conglomeration  of  KBR,  military,  and  foreign  national 
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vehicles  drove  the  route  between  COB  Q-West  and  COB 
Speicher,  one  of  the  primary  distribution  routes  for  sus¬ 
tainment  from  Turkey. 

CRSP  Yard  Management 

One  of  the  distribution  integration  branch’s  most  sig¬ 
nificant  accomplishments  was  clearing  the  CRSP  yards. 
The  CRSP  yards  saw  an  astounding  90-percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  containers;  the  number  of  containers  came  down 
from  a  daily  average  of  832  to  just  over  90.  How  did  the 
distribution  integration  branch  accomplish  this? 

First,  the  distribution  integration  branch  worked 
tirelessly  with  the  subordinate  CSSBs  in  an  effort  to 
understand  the  reporting  procedures,  verify  accuracy 
of  the  reports,  and  determine  a  systematic  method  for 
capturing  other  relevant  data.  Then,  along  with  the 
CSSBs,  the  branch  determined  an  efficient  and  practi¬ 
cal  means  of  putting  the  aged  commodities  on  the  road 
and  in  the  air  for  delivery  using  various  data  sources, 
including  TMR  reports,  asset  utilization  reports,  and 
CSC  and  CRSP  yard  reports  that  identified  the  age, 
type,  and  amount  of  cargo  in  the  yard. 

Keys  to  Success 

The  distribution  integration  branch  was  successful 
because  of  a  few  key  initiatives,  including  the  creation 
of  the  DMB,  the  establishment  of  multifunctional  bat¬ 
talions,  and  the  readjustment  of  the  foreign  national 
vehicle  to  convoy  protection  platform  (CPP)  ratio. 

Creating  the  DMB.  To  identify  a  process  to  eliminate 
the  bottlenecks  within  the  supply  chain,  the  distribution 
integration  branch  looked  at  the  specific  transportation 
configurations  of  the  CSSBs,  including  the  availability 
of  line-haul  assets  and  CPPs.  When  delivering  assets 
to  the  CSSBs,  the  foreign  national  sustainment  con¬ 
voys  were  required  to  include  CPPs  for  security.  COB 


Soldiers  load  an  Ml 09  Paladin  onto  an 
Ml 000  trailer  as  part  of  the  redeployment 
of  the  4th  Brigade  Combat  Team/  1st 
Cavalry  Division.  Redeployment 
operations  of  this  magnitude  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  continuous 
management  of  sustainment  operations 
in  Multi-National  Division-North. 

Q-West  had  the  largest  bottleneck,  which  was 
caused  by  insufficient  CPP  capabilities  for 
moving  commodities  south.  The  distribution 
integration  branch  quickly  realized  there  was 
a  need  to  cooperate  with  the  transportation 
a  operations  branch  and  all  subordinate  CSSBs 
and  address  each  battalion’s  current  taskings 
m-  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  mechanism  for  coordination  was  the 
DMB,  a  daily  coordination  and  synchroniza¬ 
tion  planning  group.  The  DMB,  which  acted  as 
both  a  synchronization  meeting  and  an  asset  allocation 
board,  was  conducted  through  Adobe  Breeze,  a  web- 
based  conferencing  program  that  allows  subordinate  and 
supported  units  to  participate  from  remote  locations. 
The  DMB  allowed  the  distribution  integration  branch  to 
forecast  asset  availability  and  eliminate  bottlenecks. 

During  the  DMB,  subordinate  CSSBs  were  given 
transportation  and  escort  tasks  based  on  the  current 
and  forecasted  availability  of  transportation  and  CPP 
assets.  Supported  units  in  MND-N  could  also  monitor 
the  DMB  to  address  their  transportation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  requirements.  The  DMB  allowed  the  brigade  and 
the  battalions  to  forecast  movement  requirements  120 
hours  out,  to  plan  96  hours  out,  to  allocate  transporta¬ 
tion  assets  72  hours  out,  and  to  lock  in  requirements  48 
hours  before  execution. 

Establishing  multifunctional  battalions.  Another 
key  factor  in  reducing  the  backlogs  of  TMRs  and  sus¬ 
tainment  commodities  was  the  establishment  of  truly 
multifunctional  CSSBs  at  each  of  the  three  major  hubs. 
When  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  arrived  in  theater, 
line-haul  assets  and  CPPs  were  divided  between  the 
CSSBs  at  two  COBs.  The  CSSB  located  at  COB  Q-West 
was  resourced  with  military  and  KBR  line-haul  assets. 
The  CSSB  located  at  COB  Speicher  was  responsible  for 
the  HETs  and  a  smaller  portion  of  KBR  flatbed  assets. 

The  geographic  location  of  these  two  units  made 
it  difficult  to  use  specific  line-haul  assets  efficiently. 
For  example,  when  a  supported  unit  located  outside  of 
COB  Speicher  required  HET  assets,  the  927th  CSSB, 
which  was  allocating  HETs,  would  have  to  “dead  head,” 
or  travel  empty,  at  times  in  excess  of  240  miles,  to  the 
load  location.  This  scenario  needlessly  put  Soldiers 
on  the  road  and  cost  the  sustainment  brigade  at  least 
4  days  of  mission  time.  By  cross-leveling  HET  assets 
to  COB  Q-West,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  was  able 
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to  take  advantage  of  HET  assets  and  drastically  reduce 
the  need  to  reposition  empty  assets. 

Readjusting  the  foreign  national  vehicle  to  CPP 
ratio .  The  distribution  integration  branch  analyzed  the 
ratio  of  CPPs  to  foreign  national  sustainment  trucks  at 
the  various  COBs.  The  ratio  on  the  route  from  Habur 
Gate  south  to  Marez  and  Q-West  was  larger  than  the 
ratio  from  Q-West  to  the  south.  The  ratio  imbalance 
caused  a  serious  bottleneck  at  Q-West  for  onward 
movement  of  foreign  national  vehicles  south  out  of 
Q-West.  The  branch  first  developed  a  simple  algorithm 
to  determine  an  appropriate  ratio  of  CPPs  to  foreign 
national  vehicles  for  southbound  movements  from 
Q-West.  The  algorithm  was  based  on  daily  inbound  for¬ 
eign  national  vehicles  and  the  current  threat  to  logistics 
convoys  south  of  Q-West. 

The  distribution  integration  branch  determined  a 
feasible  ratio  that  could  be  supported,  cleared  the 
bottlenecks,  and  moved  cargo  in  a  timely  and  efficient 
manner.  The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  then  drew  up  a 
recommendation  to  the  316th  Expeditionary  Support 
Command  to  adjust  the  CPP  ratio.  In  4  months,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  integration  branch  reduced  the  CSC  backlog 
of  foreign  national  vehicles  at  Habur  Gate,  Q-West,  and 
Speicher  by  nearly  42  percent.  With  the  backlog  reduc¬ 
tion,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  was  able  to  dedicate 
more  CPPs  to  the  movement  of  TMRs  and  spearhead 
the  deployment  and  redeployment  of  the  3d  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment  and  the  4th  Brigade  Combat  Team, 
1st  Cavalry  Division,  from  MND-N. 

Possible  Improvements 

The  distribution  integration  branch  and  the  mobility 
branch  are  described  in  Field  Manual  Interim  (FMI) 
4-93.2,  The  Sustainment  Brigade,  as  separate  sections 
under  the  control  of  the  support  operations  officer. 
Each  of  these  sections  has  a  major  assigned  as  the  offi¬ 
cer  in  charge  (OIC). 

Based  on  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s  current 
support  mission,  the  functions  of  these  two  sections 
overlap.  The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s  mobility  branch 
currently  uses  the  Battle  Command  Sustainment  Sup¬ 
port  System,  the  Transportation  Coordinators’  Auto¬ 
mated  Information  for  Movements  System,  and  the 
Movement  Tracking  System  to  plan  and  execute  mis¬ 
sions  with  the  distribution  integration  branch  and  to 
prioritize  specific  commodity  management  and  mis¬ 
sions.  However,  FMI  4-93.2  states  that  these  functions 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  distribution  integration 
branch.  Based  on  the  current  staffing  structure  for  the 
3d  Sustainment  Brigade,  the  mobility  branch  is  best 
postured  to  execute  this  mission. 

The  difference  between  the  two  sections  is  slight. 
In  many  cases,  the  distribution  integration  branch  and 
the  mobility  branch  perform  each  other’s  functions.  For 


example,  FMI  4-93.2  states  that  the  mobility  branch, 
in  conjunction  with  the  distribution  integration  branch, 
is  responsible  for  deployment  planning,  movement, 
sustainment,  reconstitution,  and  redeployment.  In  the 
3d  Sustainment  Brigade,  these  tasks  are  entirely  the 
responsibility  of  the  distribution  integration  branch. 
Again,  based  on  staffing,  a  task  shift  to  the  distribution 
integration  branch  could  be  a  viable  option. 

Since  the  distribution  integration  branch  and  the 
mobility  branch  have  similar  requirements  and  rely 
heavily  on  each  other,  these  sections  could  quite  easily  be 
combined  under  one  major-grade  OIC.  The  distribution 
integration  operations  OIC  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  plan  and  monitor  the  execution  of  distribution  opera¬ 
tions  if  the  OIC  were  directly  responsible  for  validating 
and  managing  the  requirements  for  surface  movement. 
The  integration  of  the  mobility  branch  under  the  distri¬ 
bution  integration  branch  would  provide  a  one-stop  shop 
for  the  subordinate  CSSBs  and  the  sustainment  brigade’s 
supply  and  services  branch  to  coordinate  the  distribution 
of  classes  I,  II  (individual  clothing  and  equipment),  III, 
and  IV  (construction  and  barrier  materials). 

The  success  of  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s  Opera¬ 
tion  Iraqi  Freedom  rotation  was  first  and  foremost 
attributable  to  its  Soldiers.  The  Soldiers  fully  under¬ 
stood  that  modularity  would  bring  challenges  and 
changes.  The  ability  of  the  support  operations  office 
personnel  to  work  together  to  meet  the  requirements 
proved  to  be  the  unit’s  greatest  achievement.  This 
achievement  was  coupled  with  the  close  relationships 
developed  with  the  battlespace  owners,  the  MND-N 
G-4,  and  the  316th  Expeditionary  Support  Command. 
The  open  lines  of  communication  between  the  various 
commands  in  MND-N  ensured  a  successful  rotation 
for  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade. 

However,  many  of  the  accomplishments  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  not  for  the  hard  work  executed 
by  the  brigade’s  predecessor,  the  45th  Sustainment 
Brigade.  As  sustainment  support  in  MND-N  evolved 
and  matured,  the  45th  Sustainment  Brigade  adopted 
functional  and  applicable  processes  within  distribution 
that  became  the  foundation  for  the  3d  Sustainment  Bri¬ 
gade’s  distribution  success.  By  continuing  to  refine  the 
role  and  function  of  the  distribution  integration  branch, 
the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  will  be  postured  to  fully 
and  professionally  support  coalition  forces  anywhere 
in  the  world.  ALOG 
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In  June  2006,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  began 
its  transition  from  a  division  support  command 
(DISCOM)  to  a  sustainment  brigade  under  the 
new  modular  concept.  With  this  transition,  the  sustain¬ 
ment  brigade  gained  an  engineer  element  that  was  not 
available  in  the  DISCOM.  As  the  brigade  engineer, 
I  fell  under  the  support  operations  section  and  was 
colocated  with  the  plans  cell. 


In  preparation  for  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s 
deployment,  the  brigade  commander  decided  to  change 
the  composition  of  the  engineer  section  in  anticipation 
of  its  role  during  the  deployment.  The  first  change 
made  the  engineer  a  separate  S-staff,  designated  as  the 
S-7,  aligned  with  division  and  corps  engineer  cells. 
The  second  change  was  to  add  several  personnel  to 
the  cell.  For  the  first  10  months  of  the  deployment,  the 


Soldiers  disassemble  an  assault  float  bridge.  The  boats  along  the  side  will  be  used  to  push 
the  bridge  section  once  it  is  disconnected. 


Engineers  Breaking  New  Ground 
in  the  Sustainment  Brigade 

by  Major  Anne  V.  Taylor 


I:  *. 


Modular  transformation  added  a  new  element 
to  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade:  An  engineer  section. 


However,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  did  not  own 
any  engineer  assets,  so  all  requirements  for  engineer 
support  were  coordinated  through  engineer  brigades, 
division  engineers,  or  corps  engineers.  The  sustain¬ 
ment  brigade  engineer’s  primary  responsibility  during 
the  deployment  was  coordinating  for  the  maneuver 
enhancement  function  with  engineers  of  combat  heavy 
battalions  and  bridge  companies. 

An  engineer  in  a  sustainment  brigade  has  two  main 
missions:  assured  mobility  and  construction  project 
management. 

Assured  Mobility 

Mobility  is  the  ability  of  military  forces  to  move 
in  time  and  space  while  retaining  the  ability  to  fulfill 
their  primary  mission.  Assured  mobility  is  a  relatively 
new  doctrinal  term.  The  imperatives  and  fundamentals 
of  assured  mobility  enable  friendly  forces  to  exploit 
superior  situational  understanding  and  therefore  gain 
unsurpassed  freedom  of  movement.  Assured  mobility 
is  vital  to  the  success  of  convoys  that  operate  on  some 
of  the  most  dangerous  supply  routes  in  Iraq.  It  involves 
coordinating  with  route-clearance  assets,  air  weapons 
teams,  and  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  assets.  Being  able  to  synchronize  convoy  sched¬ 
ules  with  these  assets  ensures  the  safety  and  security  of 
our  troops. 

Not  only  did  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  serve  as  the 
brigade  in  charge  of  sustainment  operations  in  Multi- 
National  Division-North  (MND-N),  it  was  also  respon¬ 
sible  for  mayoral  duties  on  Contingency  Operating  Base 
(COB)  Qayyarah-West  (Q-West).  As  such,  the  brigade 
engineer,  in  conjunction  with  the  Logistics  Civilian 
Augmentation  Program  contractor,  the  facilities  engi¬ 
neer  team,  and  the  battalion-level  mayor’s  cell,  provided 
oversight  of  all  construction  initiatives  on  the  base. 

The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  transported  supplies  and 
commodities  in  long  convoys  that  traversed  main  and 
alternate  supply  routes  daily.  An  immediate  challenge 
to  our  freedom  of  movement  was  the  emplacement  of 
improvised  explosive  devices  (IEDs)  in  culverts.  This 
particular  enemy  tactic  was  one  of  the  more  effective 
attacks  on  our  logistics  convoys  because  a  deeply  buried 
IED  could  potentially  result  in  an  underbelly  attack  with 
catastrophic  results.  This  type  of  attack  was  of  particular 
concern  because  over  1,500  culverts  in  MND-N  were 
vulnerable  to  such  enemy  exploitation. 

Addressing  Culvert  Threats 

In  July  2007,  shortly  after  the  3d  Sustainment 
Brigade  took  the  reins  from  the  45th  Sustainment 


cell  had  an  engineer  major  and  a  lieutenant;  for  the  last 
5  months,  the  cell  was  also  assigned  two  noncommis¬ 
sioned  officers. 


3d  Sustainment  Brigade  Engineer  Functions 

Most  Army  branches  are  categorized  as  being  opera¬ 
tions  support;  maneuver,  fires,  and  effects;  or  force 
sustainment,  but  engineers  have  mission  sets  within  each 
of  these  categories,  particularly  in  areas  such  as  mobility 
assurance  and  construction.  Operations  support  engi¬ 
neers  advise  the  maneuver  commanders  on  the  effective 
use  of  terrain,  construction  efforts,  and  the  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  routes,  bridges,  and  airfields. 
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Brigade,  an  IED  blew  up  a  large  culvert  on  an  alternate 
supply  route  that  the  sustainment  brigade  frequently 
used.  This  experience  highlighted  the  importance  of 
linking  sustainment  with  the  engineers.  For  this  par¬ 
ticular  situation,  the  affected  unit  reported  the  incident 
and  gave  an  initial  serious  incident  report.  The  sustain¬ 
ment  brigade  engineer  then  coordinated  with  the  engi¬ 
neer  brigade,  which  assigned  one  of  its  subordinate 
companies  to  repair  the  damaged  culvert.  The  engineer 
company  deployed  to  the  site  to  assess  the  battle  dam¬ 
age  and  determine  if  it  could  create  a  bypass  sufficient 
to  accommodate  logistics  convoys.  The  company  then 
allocated  the  resources  needed  for  repair  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  timeline  and  completion  date  for  the  repairs. 
This  experience  gave  me  the  insight  that  I  needed  for 
future  assured  mobility  issues. 

As  soon  as  a  significant  mobility  issue  arose,  the 
sustainment  brigade  engineer  would  call  the  engineer 
battalion  to  alert  it  of  the  impending  serious  incident 
report.  From  this,  the  sustainment  brigade  engi¬ 
neer  learned  that  giving  the  engineer  battalion  spe¬ 
cific  information,  such  as  the  impact  on  impending 
missions,  enhanced  its  situational  awareness  and 
aided  it  in  prioritizing  the  mission  among  the  various 
demands  on  its  assets.  Engineer  support  is  generally 


limited  to  one  engineer  battalion  that  can  respond  to 
mobility  issues  in  an  area  of  operations,  making  such 
prioritization  essential. 

By  contacting  the  engineers  directly,  the  brigade 
engineer  also  established  points  of  contact  for  working 
on  future  assured  mobility  issues  and  receiving  crucial 
updates  and  even  photos  of  the  battle  damage.  Taking 
this  approach  allowed  the  sustainment  brigade  engi¬ 
neer  to  give  the  commander  and  affected  subordinate 
units  instant  feedback,  which  enabled  the  commander 
to  visualize  the  damage,  determine  the  impact  on  the 
mission,  and  decide  on  a  course  of  action. 

To  deal  with  the  colossal  number  of  culverts 
and  reduce  the  threat,  the  engineers  accelerated 
the  effort  to  make  all  culverts  unusable  for  IEDs, 
starting  with  the  main  supply  route  and  eventually 
branching  out  to  the  alternate  supply  routes.  Vari¬ 
ous  methods  were  used;  however,  the  most  effective 
method  was  to  weld  steel  grates  onto  the  culverts. 
This  not  only  denied  the  enemy’s  access  to  the  cul¬ 
vert  but  also  left  the  culvert  functional.  Although 
these  methods  of  denial  were  highly  successful,  the 
enemy  still  tried  to  breach  the  denied  culverts  in  an 
attempt  to  place  IEDs. 

The  enemy’s  attempts  to  breach  the  denied  cul¬ 
verts  resulted  in  an  important  lesson  learned.  Given 
the  limited  number  of  engineer  assets  in  theater,  the 
application  of  assured  mobility  was  performed  by  all 
branches,  not  just  engineers.  Logistics  convoys  travel¬ 
ing  on  the  main  and  alternate  supply  routes  detected 
the  attempted  breeches,  documented  the  grids,  took 
photos  of  the  tampered-with  culverts,  and  passed  this 
information  to  the  S-7.  The  S-7  immediately  sent  this 
information  to  the  engineer  brigade  and  started  coor¬ 
dination  for  reconnaissance  and  repair.  The  S-7  also 
documented  the  incident,  started  a  brigade  tracker  for 
all  mobility  issues,  and  immediately  sent  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  all  subordinate  battalions. 

As  with  the  culverts,  IEDs  placed  in  previous  blast 
craters  were  particularly  problematic  for  logistics  con¬ 
voys.  MND-N  had  hundreds  of  craters  that  added  to 
the  psychological  effect  on  our  Soldiers.  The  enemy 
would  also  bury  large  amounts  of  homemade  explo¬ 
sives  by  digging  on  the  side  of  the  road,  placing  the 
material  just  underneath  the  pavement,  and  then  back¬ 
filling  with  the  same  dirt  to  make  the  area  seem  innoc¬ 
uous.  The  enemy  also  marked  the  craters  to  make  them 
appear  as  if  they  were  marked  by  coalition  forces.  The 
difference  was  that  our  logistics  convoys  had  become 
savvy  enough  to  know  what  to  look  for.  All  suspicious 
craters  were  promptly  documented,  photographed,  and 
reported  to  the  S-7  for  action. 

An  engineer  guides  concrete  into  a  crater  that  has 
been  prepared  for  filling. 
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The  Engineer  Daily 

As  additional  mobility  issues  began  pouring  in,  and 
after  receiving  numerous  emails  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  on  mobility  issues  affecting  the  brigade,  the  S-7 
decided  to  create  the  “Engineer  Daily.”  The  Engineer 
Daily  addressed  all  engineer  issues  affecting  the  bri¬ 
gade,  such  as  route  clearance  schedules  and  missions, 
engineer  construction  at  various  contingency  operat¬ 
ing  bases,  airfield  information,  route  status,  culvert 
and  crater  repair  missions,  route  sanitation  missions, 
bridging  information,  and  any  other  mobility  issues 
affecting  the  brigade.  As  more  units  became  aware  of 
what  engineers  brought  to  the  fight,  the  S-7  began  to 
receive  requests  from  subordinate  units  for  engineer 
support,  which  the  section  coordinated  through  the 
engineer  brigade. 

The  Importance  of  Points  of  Contact 

In  addition  to  the  challenges  posed  by  the  numerous 
culverts  and  craters,  we  were  also  faced  with  the  daily 
threat  of  attacks.  We  encountered  hundreds  of  attacks 
during  our  rotation.  This  unfortunate  situation  would 
provide  the  section  with  yet  another  crucial  lesson 
learned — the  importance  of  establishing  good  points 
of  contact  and  having  open  and  honest  dialog  with 
the  engineers.  During  a  crisis  is  not  the  optimal  time 
to  establish  contacts.  When  relationships  are  already 
established,  problems  tend  to  get  solved  more  quickly 
because  the  engineers  are  more  familiar  with  unit 
requirements. 

Continuous  attacks  on  our  logistics  convoys  caused 
the  S-7  to  become  intimately  familiar  with  both  route 
clearance  engineers  and  explosive  ordnance  disposal 
personnel.  To  help  mitigate  the  daily  attacks  on  our 
logistics  convoys,  the  route  clearance  engineers  and  the 
S-7  worked  closely  to  coordinate  route  sanitation  to 
complement  convoy  movements.  Explosive  ordnance 
disposal  and  route  clearance  representatives  became 
permanent  fixtures  at  sustainment  brigade  meetings 
and  provided  invaluable  input. 

Route  Clearance 

The  S-7’s  first  experience  in  coordinating  with  the 
engineer  brigade  for  route  clearance  was  brought  on  by 
an  IED  concealed  in  bushes  in  the  median.  This  experi¬ 
ence  demonstrated  the  importance  of  synchronizing  route 
clearance.  The  S-7  coordinated  with  the  engineer  brigade 
to  have  some  shrubs  and  trees  removed  from  the  area. 
This  was  a  somewhat  tricky  venture  because  we  wanted  to 
use  a  technique  that  would  not  allow  the  shrubs  to  return 
easily.  Burning  was  considered  but  rejected  because  some 
locals  felt  that  we  were  destroying  the  beauty  of  their 
country.  Other  techniques  were  tried  to  remove  not  only 
the  shrub  but  also  the  roots.  We  ultimately  succeeded 
by  using  a  bucket  loader.  The  lesson  learned  from  this 


Engineers  finish  filling  a  crater  in  a  road. 

experience  was  to  be  proactive  and  aggressive  in  getting 
issues  of  this  type  to  the  engineers. 

Construction  Project  Management 

Compared  to  the  section’s  assured  mobility  chal¬ 
lenges,  construction  projects  were  uneventful.  The 
heavy  construction  engineers  were  stretched  thin 
as  they  built  life  support  areas  at  combat  outposts, 
erected  traffic  control  points,  conducted  major  runway 
repairs,  and  surrounded  the  entire  city  of  Mosul  with  a 
berm  that  forced  traffic  into  the  traffic  control  points. 
The  heavy  construction  engineer  section’s  primary 
responsibility  was  to  coordinate  vertical  support  with 
the  construction  assets  for  units  at  Q-West.  The  major 
projects  that  the  section  coordinated  included  the  new 
brigade  tactical  operations  center,  passenger  terminal, 
and  troop  medical  clinic.  As  for  the  traffic  control 
points  and  berming  operations,  the  section’s  task  was 
to  alert  units  that  the  engineers  would  be  working  in 
those  areas  and  let  them  know  how  the  work  would 
affect  operations.  This  was  particularly  important  for 
the  airfield  because  the  runway  was  closed  during 
repairs.  The  key  lesson  learned  from  the  engineer’s 
construction  projects  was  to  get  on  the  engineer  bri¬ 
gade’s  distribution  list  to  receive  their  construction 
schedule.  The  S-7  simply  inserted  the  slides  received 
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from  the  engineer  brigade  into  the  Engineer  Daily  and 
sent  them  to  our  subordinate  units  and  roughly  100 
other  individuals  who  requested  to  be  put  on  the  S-7’s 
distribution  list  for  synchronization  purposes. 

Bridging 

Although  the  section’s  experiences  with  construction 
were  relatively  uneventful,  its  challenges  with  military 
bridging  were  anything  but.  Engineers  are  doctrinally 
responsible  for  gap  crossing.  The  primary  technique 
used  for  gap  crossing  was  normally  one  of  four  types 
of  bridging:  armored  vehicle  launched  bridge,  dry  sup¬ 
port  bridge,  assault  float  bridge,  or  the  Maybe  Johnson 
bridge.  In  total,  insurgents  blew  up  five  bridges  in  the  3d 
Sustainment  Brigade  area  of  operations:  Alqwair  Bridge, 
Taji  Bridge,  Mosul  Dam  Bridge,  Badoush  Bridge,  and 
Qayyarah  Bridge,  which  was  closest  to  home  and  had 
the  most  profound  effect  on  the  brigade.  All  of  these 
bridges  were  successfully  attacked  twice  within  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  timespan.  After  the  second  attack  on  the  Taji 
Bridge,  military  bridging  was  emplaced  at  the  Mosul 
Dam,  Badoush,  and  Qayyarah  bridges. 

The  engineer  section  gained  most  of  its  experience 
and  lessons  learned  while  coordinating  for  bridge  sup¬ 
port  for  Qayyarah  Bridge.  Following  the  Qayyarah 
Bridge  explosion,  the  brigade  was  immediately  cut  off 
from  an  alternate  supply  route,  which  forced  it  to  either 
delay  or  cancel  logistics  convoys.  The  primary  staff 
did  extensive  mission  analysis  and  worked  well  into 
the  night  to  determine  a  course  of  action  sufficient  to 
ensure  continued  support  to  outlying  forward  operating 
bases.  The  S-7  was  center  stage  as  the  section  fielded 
wave  after  wave  of  questions  concerning  the  capabilities 
of  military  bridging  and  other  bridge-related  questions. 
Most  of  the  staff  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  kinds 
of  bridges  that  were  being  proposed.  Once  again,  the 
S-7  relied  heavily  on  the  engineer  brigade  to  provide 
information  concerning  the  pending  battle  damage 
assessment,  the  extent  of  the  damage,  and  an  estimated 


An  M60A1  armored  vehicle  launched  bridge 
carries  a  bridge  to  the  location  where  it  will  be 
installed. 

timeline  for  repairs,  all  of  which  would  factor  into  the 
mission  analysis  to  determine  a  course  of  action. 

The  Qayyarah  Bridge  was  eventually  over-bridged 
with  a  dry  support  bridge  and  later  replaced  with  an 
assault  float  bridge.  The  assault  float  bridge  is  a  tacti¬ 
cal  bridge  with  a  low  silhouette  that  is  not  necessarily 
designed  to  remain  in  place  for  a  long  time.  The  Qay¬ 
yarah  assault  float  bridge  was  open  to  both  military 
and  civilian  traffic.  The  bridge  went  down  for  repairs 
at  least  once  a  month  because  of  conditions  such  as 
low  water  level,  vehicles  hitting  the  bridge,  or  exten¬ 
sive  flooding.  The  average  time  for  repairs  was  about  2 
to  3  days.  Perhaps  the  biggest  challenge  the  bridge  pre¬ 
sented  occurred  in  March,  when  the  river  flooded  after 
several  days  of  continuous  rain.  Most  of  the  bridge’s 
interior  bays  sank  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Although  this  brought  military  traffic  to  a  standstill,  it 
did  not  deter  the  locals  from  wading  across  on  foot. 

The  Future  for  Engineers  in  Sustainment  Brigades 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  critical  mission  for  an  engi¬ 
neer  in  a  sustainment  brigade  is  coordinating  assured 
mobility  assets.  The  ability  to  synchronize  the  move¬ 
ment  of  logistics  convoys  throughout  the  area  of  opera¬ 
tions  was  vital  to  the  success  of  the  mission  and  the 
safety  of  our  troops.  An  engineer  must  know  the 
location  of  every  bridge,  culvert,  and  crater  within  his 
sustainment  brigade’s  movement  area  because  each 
presents  a  significant  vulnerability  to  mobility.  Just  as 
important  is  the  relationship  between  the  sustainment 
brigade  engineer  cell  and  the  division-  and  corps-level 
engineer  assets.  The  sustainment  brigade  engineer  must 
know  who  to  call  and  coordinate  with  for  various  assets, 
such  as  route  clearance;  intelligence,  surveillance,  and 
reconnaissance  support;  and  crater  and  road  repair. 

The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  had  never  had  an 
engineer  officer  assigned;  the  engineer  section  was 
in  uncharted  waters  with  no  template  to  serve  as  a 
guide.  It  faced  many  engineer  challenges  in  con¬ 
struction  and  assured  mobility  during  the  15-month 
rotation  and  managed  to  come  through  undaunted. 
The  engineer  section  learned  many  invaluable  lessons 
during  the  deployment  and,  if  it  is  called  on  again, 
those  experiences  will  undoubtedly  serve  the  section 
members  well.  ALOG 
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Establishing  Modular  Human 
Resources  Operations  in  Iraq 

by  Captain  Shaunarey  Amos 

In  order  to  deploy  to  Iraq  as  a  fully  modular  unit,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade 
had  to  transform  its  human  resources  operations  to  make  them  modular  as  well. 
This  represented  a  significant  change  in  its  human  resources  operational 
structure  and  procedures. 


The  concept  of  modular  human  resources  opera¬ 
tions  was  introduced  to  the  3d  Sustainment  Bri¬ 
gade  in  the  summer  of  2006  before  it  deployed 
in  support  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  07-09. 
Changes  in  human  resources  support  resulting  from 
personnel  services  delivery  redesign  and  transformation 
to  modularity  made  the  creation  of  the  human  resources 
operations  cell  in  the  sustainment  brigade  a  key  ele¬ 
ment  in  integrating  postal,  casualty  liaison,  and  aerial 
passenger  accountability  operations.  Predeployment 
training,  preparation,  and  education  at  all  levels  proved 
critical  in  integrating  the  human  resources  operations 
cell  into  the  logistics  environment  for  OIF  07-09. 

The  Human  Resources  Combat  Organization 

Field  Manual  (FM)  1-0,  Human  Resources  Support, 
states  that  the  human  resources  company  can  be  task- 
organized  to  either  the  brigade  special  troops  battalion 
(STB)  or  the  combat  sustainment  support  battalion 
(CSSB)  for  command  and  control.  The  3d  Sustainment 
Brigade  chose  to  task-organize  the  company  under  the 
STB  because  the  3d  STB  shared  a  similar  command 
relationship  with  the  24th  Finance  Company  in  garri¬ 
son  at  Fort  Stewart,  Georgia.  The  3d  STB  took  steps  to 
form  a  relationship  with  the  101st  Human  Resources 
Company  (organic  to  the  101st  Sustainment  Brigade) 
from  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  in  an  effort  to  build  a 
mutual  understanding  of  operations  and  form  the  bond 
of  a  command  relationship  before  deploying. 

FM  1-0  also  states  that  the  human  resources 
operations  cell  within  the  brigade  support  operations 
office  (SPO)  is  to  provide  direct  technical  oversight  to 
the  human  resources  company  that  is  task-organized 
to  either  a  CSSB  or  STB  in  deployed  operations. 
Although  feasible,  the  technical  channels  as  they  were 
did  not  reflect  the  command  and  control  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  company,  battalion,  and  brigade. 
The  human  resources  company  would  be  attached 
to  the  brigade  STB  for  command  and  control  during 
OIF  07-09.  After  further  analysis,  the  brigade  human 


resources  operations  cell  was  split  between  the  STB 
and  the  brigade  SPO  to  provide  human  resources  tech¬ 
nical  expertise  to  both  the  company  and  the  brigade. 

Predeployment  Training  and  Preparation 

Since  the  human  resources  operations  cell  was  a 
new  element,  it  was  unclear  what  type  of  training 
was  needed  to  make  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  suc¬ 
cessful  as  the  first  completely  modular  sustainment 
brigade  with  a  human  resources  company  in  theater. 
The  Human  Resources  Management  Qualification 
Course  at  the  Adjutant  General  School  at  Fort  Jackson, 
South  Carolina,  was  determined  to  be  the  best  source 
of  individual  education  on  personnel  services  delivery 
redesign  and  modularity.  This  course  gave  the  human 
resources  cell  officer  in  charge  and  noncommissioned 
officer  in  charge  a  broad  knowledge  base  of  the  chang¬ 
es  in  personnel  support  in  a  brigade-centric  Army.  The 
course  provided  insight  into  casualty  reporting  using 
the  Defense  Casualty  Information  Processing  System 
and  into  maintaining  personnel  accountability  using 
the  Defense  Theater  Accountability  System. 

Attending  the  Postal  Operations  and  Postal  Supervi¬ 
sor  Courses  was  also  deemed  necessary  because  of  the 
high  level  of  technical  expertise  required  to  oversee  all 
levels  of  postal  operations  in  theater.  This  education 
and  the  level  of  experience  within  the  section  led  to 
a  solid  technical  foundation  for  the  first  sustainment 
brigade  human  resources  operations  cell. 

Collective  training  for  the  sustainment  brigade  had 
to  change  to  reflect  the  new  support  responsibilities 
down  range,  which  included  the  integration  of  human 
resources  operations  into  training  exercises.  Changing 
the  collective  training  proved  difficult  because  of  miss¬ 
ing  key  elements  and  mission  sets  supported  by  the 
casualty  liaison  teams;  reception,  rest  and  recreation, 
return  to  duty,  replacement,  and  redeployment  (R5) 
teams;  and  postal  platoons.  The  local  training  exer¬ 
cises  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  human  resources 
operations  cell  with  real-world  theater  challenges. 
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Research  within  the  adjutant  general  community  led 
to  the  Silver  Scimitar  training  exercise,  hosted  by  the 
3d  Personnel  Command  (now  the  3d  Human  Resources 
Sustainment  Center)  at  Fort  McClellan,  Alabama.  An 
annual  training  exercise  for  Army  Reserve  personnel 
and  postal  units,  Silver  Scimitar  is  a  collective  training 
experience  for  legacy  personnel  units  on  postal  opera¬ 
tions,  casualty  reporting,  and  personnel  accountability 
in  a  simulated  deployed  environment.  In  the  spring  of 
2007,  legacy  personnel  battalions  converted  to  modu¬ 
lar  human  resources  teams,  creating  a  mixed  training 
environment  for  Silver  Scimitar  and  fostering  an  envi¬ 
ronment  for  learning  the  progression  from  legacy  pro¬ 
cedures  to  modular  procedures.  This  experience  proved 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s  human 
resources  operations  cell  when  it  deployed. 

Human  Resources  Operations  in  Iraq 

In  Iraq,  the  sustainment  brigade  SPO  had  a  strong 
working  relationship  with  the  Multi-National  Division- 
North  (MND-N)  G-4  based  on  the  support  provided  to 
the  brigade  combat  teams  and  operating  bases  within 
that  division’s  area  of  responsibility.  Lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  were  established  between  the  human  resources 
operations  cell  and  the  MND-N  G-l  to  formally  gauge 
the  adequacy  of  human  resources  support  provided  to 
units  throughout  the  area  of  operations  for  casualty 
reporting,  aerial  personnel  accountability,  and  Army 
Post  Office  services  and  mail  delivery.  Modularity 


caused  a  migration  of  these  services  from  direct  sup¬ 
port  (services  to  a  specific  element)  to  a  more  general 
support  (services  to  a  specific  area)  role  in  theater. 

The  human  resources  operations  cell  served  as  a 
liaison  between  the  sustainment  community  and  the 
human  resources  company.  This  relationship  easily 
facilitated  the  management  of  human  resources  sup¬ 
port  based  on  the  needs  of  the  supported  units  as  units 
relocated  on  the  battlefield.  Open  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  division  G-l  allowed  the  sustainment 
brigade  to  ensure  that  information  was  shared  in  order 
to  continually  improve  the  level  of  support  provided 
within  the  shared  area  of  responsibility.  This  also  gave 
the  division  a  point  of  contact  in  order  to  directly  affect 
or  change  human  resources  support  as  the  dynamics  of 
the  battlefield  changed  over  time. 

Lessons  Learned  in  Theater 

As  the  first  completely  modular  sustainment  bri¬ 
gade  in  theater,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  hosted  a 
human  resources  summit  in  November  2007  to  present 
lessons  learned  to  the  other  sustainment  brigades  and 
to  synchronize  this  effort  with  the  3 16th  Expeditionary 
Sustainment  Command  and  the  8th  Human  Resources 
Sustainment  Center.  By  capitalizing  on  the  techni¬ 
cal  expertise  that  remained  in  the  personnel  services 
battalion  and  theater-level  input  from  the  8th  Human 
Resources  Sustainment  Center,  the  summit  enabled 
critical  discussions  about  the  differences  between 
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doctrine  and  theater  operations.  The  3d  Sustainment 
Brigade  proposed  standardized  reporting  procedures 
for  the  Defense  Casualty  Information  Processing  Sys¬ 
tem  reports  generated  by  the  casualty  liaison  team, 
passengers  who  were  processed  through  the  aerial 
ports  of  debarkation  and  embarkation,  and  postal  per¬ 
sonnel.  These  reporting  standards  were  adopted  by  the 
3 1 6th  ESC  as  the  theater  standard  for  human  resources 
reporting  for  all  sustainment  brigades. 

A  major  challenge  in  theater  was  the  arrival  of 
the  human  resources  company  headquarters  after  all 
of  its  teams  and  platoons  had  completed  their  reliefs 
in  place  and  transfers  of  authority.  The  headquarters 
element  should  have  deployed  in  advance  of  its  teams 
and  platoons  in  order  to  establish  the  command  and 
control  and  technical  channels  and  to  refine  reporting 
requirements  to  higher  headquarters.  A  legacy  person¬ 
nel  services  battalion  remained  in  theater  to  receive 
each  casualty  liaison  team,  R5  team,  postal  platoon, 
and  plans  and  operations  section  that  would  be  task- 
organized  to  the  human  resources  company.  However, 
reporting  procedures  were  already  in  place  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  relationship  was  established  without  any  input 
from  the  company  commander  because  the  headquar¬ 
ters  was  the  last  element  to  arrive  in  theater. 

Under  the  modular  concept,  the  101st  Human 
Resources  Company  headquarters  deployed  without  its 
plans  and  operations  section  or  any  of  the  detachments 
and  teams  that  it  had  habitual  relationships  with  at 
Fort  Campbell.  Instead,  the  company,  which  was  made 
up  of  detachments  and  teams  from  a  variety  of  human 
resources  units  from  across  the  continental  United 
States  and  Europe,  fell  in  on  the  plans  and  operations 
section  of  the  502nd  Human  Resources  Company. 

Training  Needs 

Deploying  to  Iraq  to  form  a  team  out  of  these 
dispersed  elements  that  had  never  trained  together 
presented  several  challenges.  Most  notably,  neither 
the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  STB  nor  the  101st  Human 
Resources  Company  could  determine  the  level  of 
training  that  each  team  or  platoon  had  received.  By 
contrast,  deploying  an  organic  company  has  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  an  established  command  and  control  relation¬ 
ship  and  the  team  cohesiveness  that  develops  when 
units  train  and  operate  collectively. 

Predeployment  training,  collectively  and  individu¬ 
ally,  should  be  based  on  the  theater  common  operat¬ 
ing  picture.  Human  resources  professionals  at  all 
levels  must  become  familiar  with  sustainment  brigade 
support  operations,  such  as  understanding  how  to 
coordinate  transportation  for  mail  movement  and  the 
relationships  among  the  movement  control  team,  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  R5  teams  in  the  aerial  passenger 
mission.  The  human  resources  cell  gained  a  working 


knowledge  of  these  processes  during  predeployment 
training  exercises,  but  it  did  not  gain  a  complete  appre¬ 
ciation  for  all  of  the  agencies  involved  in  conducting 
successful  human  resources  operations  until  after  they 
arrived  in  theater. 

Predeployment  training  should  include  providing 
mission  oversight  to  contractors  on  the  battlefield. 
During  OIF  07-09,  the  missions  of  six  Army  Post 
Offices  in  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  area  of  support 
were  partially  transferred  to  KBR  under  the  Logistics 
Civilian  Augmentation  Program  contract.  In  order  to 
provide  continuous  oversight,  human  resources  per¬ 
sonnel  had  to  be  trained  on  the  roles  and  limitations  of 
contractors  in  the  workplace  and  certified  in  contract 
oversight.  Contracting  officer’s  representative  (COR) 
training  was  not  a  part  of  the  predeployment  training 
validation.  This  certification  was  available  in  theater; 
however,  the  CORs  involved  in  human  resources 
functions  such  as  postal  operations  should  obtain  this 
training  well  before  arriving  in  the  area  of  operations. 
Education  on  the  management  of  contractors  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  predeployment  training  process  in 
order  to  provide  oversight  to  this  portion  of  the  human 
resources  mission  immediately  upon  arrival  into  the¬ 
ater.  Smooth  human  resources  operations  depend  on 
competent  CORs. 

The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  officially  assumed 
its  mission  in  June  2007.  Within  8  months,  human 
resources  support  transitioned  from  a  personnel  servic¬ 
es  battalion  of  over  400  personnel  supporting  12  loca¬ 
tions  in  theater  to  a  modular  human  resources  company 
of  just  over  200  personnel  responsible  for  the  same  12 
locations.  Army  Post  Office  contracting  allowed  almost 
60  percent  of  the  postal  Soldiers  to  be  reassigned  in 
support  of  other  human  resources  missions  in  the  3d 
Sustainment  Brigade  area  of  support. 

Contracting  in  other  areas  of  the  human  resources 
support  mission  would  further  increase  the  need  for 
CORs  within  the  human  resources  company  and  affect 
the  force  structure  management  of  future  human 
resources  teams  in  theater.  As  the  mission  continues  to 
change  in  theater,  information  must  be  shared  in  order 
to  understand  and  integrate  realistic  human  resources 
operations  in  the  deployment  training  of  the  sustain¬ 
ment  community.  ALOG 

Captain  Shaunarey  Amos  was  the  support  opera¬ 
tions  HUMAN  RESOURCES  PLANS  AND  OPERATIONS  OFFICER 
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sion,  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  07-09.  She  holds 
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m  Integrating  Financial 
^  Management  Operations 

in  a  Logistics  Support  Environment 

by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Russell  A.  Holscher 

During  its  deployment  to  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  07-09,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade 
was  the  first  to  use  to  modular  financial  management  operations  while  in  theater. 


In  May  2007,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  deployed 
to  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  to  assume  command 
and  control  of  sustainment  operations  for  the 
Multi-National  Division-North  (MND-N)  and  to  com¬ 
plete  the  transformation  of  legacy  personnel  services 
and  finance  battalions  to  modular  human  resources 
and  financial  management  companies.  Initially,  the 
companies  capitalized  on  the  experience  of  the  125th 
Finance  Battalion  and  the  22d  Personnel  Services  Bat¬ 
talion  to  identify  staff  functions  that  were  specific  to 
the  finance  and  human  resources  communities.  These 
functions  would  be  consolidated  under  the  brigade’s 
special  troops  battalion  (STB),  and  the  STB  staff 
would  assume  responsibility  for  providing  command 
and  control  of  both  missions. 

On  30  July,  the  125th  Finance  Battalion  transformed 
to  become  the  82d  Financial  Management  Company 
(FMCO)  under  the  brigade’s  STB.  With  this  transition, 
the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  became  the  first  sustain¬ 
ment  brigade  to  conduct  modular  finance  operations  in 
theater.  On  28  November,  the  22d  Personnel  Services 
Battalion  transferred  authority  to  the  101st  Human 
Resources  Company  (HRCO),  completing  the  3d  Sus¬ 
tainment  Brigade’s  conversion  to  the  first  fully  modu¬ 
lar  sustainment  brigade  in  theater. 

Getting  Organized 

The  initial  challenge  was  to  provide  the  STB  com¬ 
mander  with  a  staff  that  had  the  expertise  needed 
to  provide  command  and  control  to  the  FMCO.  The 
brigade  staff  is  authorized  only  three  financial  person¬ 
nel:  a  resource  management  officer,  a  financial  opera¬ 
tions  officer,  and  a  finance  noncommissioned  officer 
(NCO).  The  intent  of  this  structure  is  for  the  brigade 
to  provide  direct  technical  guidance  and  oversight  of 
FMCO  operations  while  the  STB  commander  provides 
administrative  control. 

However,  the  brigade  commander’s  intent  was  for 
the  STB  commander  to  provide  command  and  control, 
not  just  administrative  control.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
STB  commander  pulled  one  NCO  from  the  FMCO’s 


operations  cell  to  the  battalion  staff.  This  move  enabled 
the  battalion  to  readily  interpret  finance  data  and  advise 
the  commander  on  financial  operations.  It  also  ensured 
that  the  entire  chain  of  command  had  the  expertise 
needed  to  make  informed  decisions  involving  person¬ 
nel  and  the  resources  required  to  support  the  mission. 

The  next  challenge  was  to  integrate  FMCO  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  316th  Sustainment  Command  (Expe¬ 
ditionary)  and  the  336th  Financial  Management 
Command  (FMC)  to  solidify  reporting  requirements 
and  the  flow  of  reports  in  theater.  The  FMC  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  providing  theater-level  technical  oversight 
of  financial  operations  and  coordinating  support  with 
national  providers  such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  Army  Finance  Command,  and  the  Defense  Finance 
and  Accounting  Service.  It  also  reviews  theater  finan¬ 
cial  requirements  and  recommends  to  the  commander 
of  the  expeditionary  sustainment  command  (ESC)  the 
appropriate  financial  detachments  and  teams  to  sup¬ 
port  those  requirements.  However,  the  336th  FMC  is 
not  in  the  FMCO’s  chain  of  command. 

To  build  a  positive  relationship  and  delineate  respon¬ 
sibilities,  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  hosted  a  financial 
summit  with  the  316th  ESC  and  336th  FMC  to  discuss 
responsibilities  and  reporting  requirements.  During  the 
summit,  everyone  agreed  that  technical  reports  would 
flow  through  the  sustainment  brigade  to  the  FMC  with 
a  courtesy  copy  to  the  ESC  and  tactical  reports  would 
flow  through  the  sustainment  brigade  to  the  ESC.  The 
sustainment  brigade  commander  would  execute  normal 
command  functions,  approve  cash-holding  authority, 
and  appoint  disbursing  officers  and  investigating  offi¬ 
cers;  the  FMC  would  provide  the  technical  expertise 
to  review  loss  of  funds  investigations  and  accounting 
discrepancies  as  appropriate.  This  teamwork  approach 
to  the  command  and  technical  chains  proved  highly 
successful,  capitalizing  on  the  experience  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  FMC  director  and  staff  while  reinforcing  the 
position  of  the  sustainment  brigade  commander  as  the 
commander  for  financial  operations  in  MND-N  and 
MND-West. 
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Reducing  U.S.  Dollars 

Once  the  command  and 
technical  relationships  were 
cemented,  the  82d  FMCO 
began  developing  solutions 
to  the  larger  challenges  in 
finance  operations.  The  first 
challenge  was  to  develop  a 
means  of  reducing  the  amount 
of  U.S.  dollars  on  the  battle¬ 
field.  This  served  three  pur¬ 
poses.  First,  reducing  cash 
payments  made  to  contrac¬ 
tors  lowered  the  exposure  of 
Soldiers  to  the  risks  associ¬ 
ated  with  transporting  large 
amounts  of  cash.  Second, 
reducing  cash  on  the  battle¬ 
field  reduced  illegal  activity. 

Third,  it  reduced  the  amount 
of  money  available  to  insur¬ 
gent  groups  to  fund  operations 
against  coalition  forces. 

The  theater’s  first  effort  to  reduce  cash  on  the 
battlefield  was  the  introduction  of  the  Eagle  Cash 
Card.  [The  Eagle  Cash  Card  is  a  stored- value  card  that 
can  interface  with  automated  kiosk  devices  located  at 
camps  or  bases,  allowing  enrolled  cardholders  self- 
service  access  to  funds  in  their  U.S. -based  checking  or 
savings  accounts.  The  cards  can  be  used  to  purchase 
items  at  the  exchange  or  from  other  concessionaires 
on  base.]  This  was  followed  by  a  new  theater  disburs¬ 
ing  policy  limiting  the  amount  of  cash  disbursed  to  a 
Soldier  in  a  month  in  the  form  of  casual  pays,  Eagle 
Cash  Card  transactions,  and  check  cashing. 

Next,  the  FMCO  concentrated  on  converting  con¬ 
tract  payments  from  U.S.  dollars  to  Iraqi  dinars.  The 
challenge  was  twofold:  acquiring  enough  dinars  to  pay 
an  estimated  $7  million  per  month  to  contractors  and 
paying  the  conversion  fees.  The  316th  ESC  and  the 
336th  FMC  worked  with  the  local  Iraqi  banks  to  obtain 
enough  dinars  to  support  just  over  1  month’s  require¬ 
ments  at  a  time,  and  the  1st  Theater  Support  Command 
negotiated  a  purchase  request  and  commitment  for  the 
conversion  fee  for  1  month  and  eventually  established 
a  separate  line  of  accounting  to  pay  the  fees. 

Finally,  the  FMCO  worked  with  MND-N,  1  st  Armored 
Division  resource  management  office,  and  the  336th 
FMC  to  change  contracts  from  cash  payments  to  elec¬ 
tronic  funds  transfers  (EFT).  The  Iraqi  banks  were  not 
accustomed  to  EFT  payments  in  large  amounts  and  had 
set  their  parameters  to  reject  any  EFT  payments  in  excess 
of  $50,000.  We  worked  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
System’s  International  Treasury  Services  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  to  $10  million  per  day  with  a  $200 
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million  per  month  limitation.  With  this  increase,  EFT 
payments  increased  from  $2.3  million  in  November  2007 
to  $13.8  million  in  February  2008.  The  net  effect  of  all  of 
these  changes  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  U.S.  dollars 
paid  to  contractors  in  Iraq  from  48  percent  of  our  total 
disbursements  to  18  percent.  This  amount  continued  to 
decrease  as  MND-N  worked  with  the  FMCO  to  ensure 
that  all  future  contracts  over  $50,000  would  require  the 
contractor  to  accept  EFT  payments. 

Over  the  course  of  its  15 -month  deployment,  the  3d 
Sustainment  Brigade  and  the  82d  FMCO  distributed  an 
average  of  $40  million  per  month.  The  FMCO  worked 
with  the  336th  FMC  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  U.S.  dollars  on  the  battlefield  by 
procuring  Iraqi  dinars  and  paying  local  national  contrac¬ 
tors  an  average  of  $7  million  a  month  in  dinars  instead 
of  dollars.  The  brigade  resolved  issues  with  interna¬ 
tional  banking  transactions,  converting  a  majority  of 
the  larger  contracts  from  cash  payments  to  EFT.  The 
brigade  eliminated  the  use  of  Treasury  checks  as  a  form 
of  payment  and  provided  first-class  financial  support 
to  the  Soldiers  assigned  to  MND-N  and  MND-West. 
Although  the  conversion  to  full  modularity  was  not  an 
easy  endeavor,  it  was  successful  and  proved  that  the 
concept  works.  ALOG 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Russell  A.  Holscher  is  the 
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by  Captain  Lloyd  E.  Warren  III  and  Captain  Brittany  R.  Warren 

Successful  support  of  counterinsurgency  operations  can  require  logisticians 
to  pursue  unorthodox  strategies.  The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  learned 
that  cultivating  good  relationships  with  local  Iraqi  leaders  and  villagers 
can  improve  the  security  of  logistics  operations  in  a  challenging  environment. 


The  Soldiers  of  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  rec¬ 
ognized  early  during  the  brigade’s  deployment  in 
support  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  07-09 
that  the  mission  of  sustainment  operations  within 
the  Multi-National  Division-North  (MND-N)  was  an 
inherently  complex  undertaking.  We  soon  learned  that, 
in  a  counterinsurgency  environment,  logistics  units 
can  help  maneuver  forces  to  accomplish  their  missions 
by  conducting  humanitarian  operations,  building  and 
maintaining  relationships  with  local  sheiks  and  Iraqi 
Army  and  Police  officials,  and  supporting  the  local 
economy.  Collectively,  these  operations  are  known  as 
“nonlethal  engagements,”  or  NLE. 

The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  operated  in  a  complicat¬ 
ed  threat  environment  within  MND-N  and  consistently 
experienced  more  enemy  activities  against  its  Soldiers 
and  civilians  than  any  other  sustainment  brigade  in 
theater.  It  was  apparent  early  on  that  long-term  success 
in  the  brigade’s  area  of  operations  (AO)  would  require 
a  multidimensional  mission  set.  In  addition  to  tradi¬ 
tional  sustainment  operations,  the  brigade  embraced 
the  MND-N  commander’s  mindset  of  putting  Iraqis  in 
the  lead  to  promote  self-reliance,  interacting  with  the 
local  populace  to  build  relationships,  creating  jobs  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  and  bolstering  local  confidence 
in  Iraqi  law  enforcement  and  military  officials. 

The  Brigade's  NLE  Strategy 

Although  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  did  not  own 
any  ground  during  OIF  07-09,  its  area  of  influence 
was  spread  over  3  major  contingency  operating  bases 
(COBs),  20  forward  operating  bases  (FOBs),  and  a  web 
of  supply  routes  that  served  as  the  lifelines  of  MND-N. 
On  a  daily  basis,  the  brigade’s  units  conducted  logistics 
patrols  across  MND-N  from  Habur  Gate  to  Balad  and 
from  Kirkuk  to  Tal  Afar — an  area  about  the  size  of 


Pennsylvania.  Unlike  the  combat  units  it  supported,  the 
3d  Sustainment  Brigade  did  not  conduct  kinetic  opera¬ 
tions  to  kill  or  capture  the  enemy.  That  is  not  to  say  that 
it  had  no  impact  on  decisively  shaping  the  AO.  The 
brigade’s  Soldiers  came  into  contact  with  thousands  of 
Iraqis  daily  across  the  AO,  which  put  them  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  position  to  implement  a  robust  NLE  strategy  that 
would  allow  them  to  influence  the  AO  significantly. 
In  view  of  its  capabilities,  the  brigade  developed  and 
executed  an  NLE  strategy  geared  toward  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  stability,  the  security  of  the  populace,  and  Iraqi 
self-reliance,  all  in  support  of  the  objectives  of  MND-N 
and  the  316th  Sustainment  Command  (Expeditionary). 

Evolution  of  the  Brigade's  NLE  Program 

When  the  3d  Sustain¬ 
ment  Brigade  took  the  reins 
from  the  45th  Sustainment 
Brigade  on  26  June  2007, 
it  fell  in  on  a  system  of 
humanitarian-type  NLEs, 
such  as  handing  out  sun¬ 
dry  packets,  toys,  and 
school  and  medical  sup¬ 
plies  and  providing  jobs  for 
local  Iraqis  around  COB 
Qayyarah  West  (Q-West) 
through  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  (DPW).  For 
the  first  90  days  of  the 
deployment,  this  was  the 
strategy  that  those  of  us  in 
the  brigade  used,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  villages  around 
COBs  Q-West,  Marez,  and 
Speicher.  With  the  shift  in 


Task  Force  113  Soldiers  pass  out  school  supplies  in  Fruga.  Supporting  local 
schools  was  a  part  of  the  overall  NLE  strategy  for  Qayyarah 

and  its  surrounding  villages. 
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theater  policy  at  the  end  of  2007  toward  promoting 
Iraqi  self-reliance,  we  began  a  complete  overhaul  of 
the  existing  NLE  strategy. 

The  first  step  in  developing  the  brigade’s  NLE 
strategy  was  to  better  align  our  strategy  with  the 
guidance  from  our  higher  commands.  The  stated 
intent  of  the  Multi-National  Corps-Iraq  (MNC-I) 
was  for  units  to  identify  and  engage  the  key  play¬ 
ers  in  their  AO  and  foster  dialog  between  their  units 
and  the  local  security  forces.  MND-N  emphasized 
the  need  for  local  and  regional  engagements  and 
activities  designed  to  increase  employment,  while 
our  higher  sustainment  command,  the  3 1 6th  Sustain¬ 
ment  Command  (Expeditionary),  directed  continued 
support  to  MNC-I  lethal  and  nonlethal  operations. 
All  levels  emphasized  humanitarian  assistance  initia¬ 
tives  to  help  ensure  that  the  Iraqi  public  viewed  its 
government  as  both  legitimate  and  able  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

With  this  guidance  in  mind,  the  commander  of  the 
3d  Sustainment  Brigade  outlined  his  concept  for  the 
brigade’s  NLE  strategy.  He  emphasized  the  need  to 
fully  integrate  all  NLEs  with  the  actions  of  maneu¬ 
ver  commanders  and  to  conduct  them  in  conjunction 
with  Iraqi  Army  and  Iraqi  Police  officials.  The  NLE 
strategy  would  support  the  brigade’s  logistics  convoys 
by  reducing  threats  in  identified  hot  spots  on  main 
supply  routes  (MSRs)  and  alternate  supply  routes 
(ASRs).  The  NLE  strategy  also  would  engender 
goodwill  with  the  Iraqi  people  and  key  leaders;  teach 


The  local  chief  of  the  Iraqi  Police  meets  with  the 
17th  Combat  Sustainment  Support  Battalion. 
Building  a  strong  relationship  with  the  chief 
helped  to  improve  security  along  convoy  routes. 

Iraqis  skills  so  they  could  help  themselves;  provide 
jobs  for  Iraqis  that  would  assist  with  economic  devel¬ 
opment;  and  meet  the  MNC-I  and  MND-N  com¬ 
manding  generals’  intent  to  support  Iraqi  economic 
stability,  growth,  governance,  and  security. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  intent,  oversight  of  the 
NLE  strategy  was  given  to  the  brigade’s  S-3  opera¬ 
tions  section.  The  six  key  types  of  NLEs  identified 
during  mission  analysis  were — 

•  Humanitarian  missions,  such  as  distributing  sun¬ 
dry  packs  and  conducting  medical  engagements. 

•  Pamphlet-targeting  and  counter-propaganda 
efforts  to  build  support  for  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces 
and  increase  interactions  with  the  Iraqi  Army  and 
Iraqi  Police. 

•  Social  and  leadership  engagements,  including 
dinners  with  local  sheiks  and  school  visits. 

•  Adopt-a-village  programs. 

•  Job  creation  programs,  such  as  adopt-a-highway 
programs. 

•  Economic  and  infrastructure  initiatives,  such  as 
development  of  an  Iraqi  trucking  network. 

In  order  to  best  implement  these  proposed  pro¬ 
grams,  the  brigade  S-2  analyzed  our  AO  using  target¬ 
ing  techniques.  It  was  determined  that,  because  of  its 
large  size,  the  AO  should  be  broken  down  into  five 
areas  of  interest  or  influence  (AOIs)  and  that  each 
of  these  AOIs  should  be  assigned  to  one  or  more  of 
the  brigade’s  subordinate  battalions.  After  the  S-2 
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Key  Elements  of  3d  SB  NLES 


Continually  assess  results 

Conduct  after-action  review  and  back  brief 
to  determine  if  engagement 
achieved  desired  effect 

Execute  the  engagement 


Develop  new  engagements  in 
cooperation  with  = 

manuever  commanders 


Determine  if  the  current  engagements  can/ 
are  having  an  effect  on  areas  of  concern 


Overlay  current  engagement 
onto  3d  SB  areas  of  concern 

Identify  current  NLE  being 
conducted  by  3d  SB 


Appoint  battalion  representatives 


Communicate  ideas  and  plans 
to  staff  and  battalions 


Mission  Statement 

No  earlier  than  15  January  2008,  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  (SB) 
develops  and  executes  a  nonlethal  engagement  strategy  (NLES) 
in  vicinty  of  3d  SB's  area  of  influence,  in  coordination 
with  Multi-National  Division-North  and  316  Sustainment 
Command  (Expeditionary)  and  to  promote  Iraqi  self-reliance 
with  Iraqis  in  the  lead. 


Keys  to  Success 

•  Iraqis  in  the  lead 

•  Promote  Iraqi  self-reliance 

•  Synchronize  with  maneuver 
commanders 

.  Identify  local  centers  of  gravity 

-  Security 

-  Economic  development 

.  Continuous  refinement  of  the 
NLES,  based  on  after-action  reviews 

•  Be  patient;  take  the  long  view 


The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  strategy  for  conducting  nonlethal  engagements. 


analyzed  the  individual  AOIs,  specific  towns  and 
engagements  were  targeted  to  yield  the  greatest  ben¬ 
efits  for  both  the  Iraqi  people  and  the  brigade. 

All  NLEs  proposed  by  the  battalions  were  synchro¬ 
nized  with  the  maneuver  commanders  and  performed 
in  conjunction  with  local  Iraqi  Police  and  Iraqi  Army 
officers  to  put  an  Iraqi  “face”  on  the  missions.  By 
targeting  specific  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  named 
AOIs  along  the  routes  our  logistics  convoys  traveled, 
we  were  able  to  help  the  Iraqis  move  toward  the  goals 
of  stability  and  self-reliance  while  reducing  threats 
against  our  convoys  and  Soldiers. 

AOI  1:  Habur  Gate 

Habur  Gate,  on  the  Turkish  border,  was  manned  by 
a  logistics  task  force  (LTF)  provided  by  the  3d  Sustain¬ 
ment  Brigade  Special  Troops  Battalion.  The  LTF  oper¬ 
ated  a  convoy  support  center  and  served  as  a  liaison  to 
the  brigade  support  operations  cell  in  order  to  observe, 
assess,  and  report  the  movement  progress  of  coalition 
forces  sustainment  stocks  and  fuel.  Because  of  its 
important  mission,  the  LTF  was  immediately  identi¬ 
fied  as  a  candidate  for  NLEs.  Three  major  locations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Habur  Gate  were  selected  for  NLEs: 
the  village  of  Zahko,  the  village  of  Dahouk,  and  Habur 
Gate  itself. 


Zahko,  in  an  impoverished  Kurdish  region,  was 
chosen  to  be  a  part  of  the  brigade’s  adopt-a- village 
program,  particularly  for  engagements  with  the  local 
nursery  school,  elementary  school,  and  military  acad¬ 
emy  in  a  dual  humanitarian  and  training  advisory 
capacity.  The  emphasis  in  the  Zahko  engagements  was 
to  foster  a  positive  relationship  between  U.S.  Soldiers 
and  the  youth  in  the  region  through  the  distribution  of 
school  supplies,  toys,  and  clothing.  The  LTF  also  part¬ 
nered  with  the  Iraqi  Army  and  Iraqi  Police  to  provide 
advisory  support  to  the  Zahko  Military  Academy  in 
areas  such  as  combat  lifesaver  training,  range  man¬ 
agement,  physical  training,  and  the  roles  of  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  military.  This 
partnering  was  important  in  fostering  the  self-reliance 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  Iraqi  military  through  the 
train-the-trainer  concept. 

The  emphasis  in  Habur  Gate  was  on  synchronizing 
and  promoting  communication  between  coalition  forces 
and  officials  in  Iraq  and  Turkey.  In  particular,  the  LTF 
arranged  for  a  meeting  among  the  Kurdish  customs 
personnel,  the  Turkish  customs  personnel,  the  coalition 
forces  movement  control  team,  the  Turkish  liaison  offi¬ 
cer,  and  personnel  of  the  consulate’s  office  in  Ankara, 
Turkey.  To  support  border  security,  the  LTF  conducted 
a  weekly  meeting  with  the  Customs  Facility  Secret 
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Police,  the  Habur  Gate  Port  Police,  and  U.S.  military 
representatives  to  discuss  matters  of  force  protection; 
this  allowed  all  concerned  parties  in  the  AO  to  compare 
notes  on  security  topics  and  foster  a  sense  of  teamwork 
between  the  coalition  forces  and  their  Kurdish  hosts. 

AOI  2:  Mosul  Region 

The  city  of  Mosul  and  its  surrounding  area  have  tra¬ 
ditionally  been  named  an  area  of  interest  for  coalition 
forces  in  the  region.  That  had  an  impact  on  the  num¬ 
bers  and  types  of  NLE  missions  that  the  3d  Sustain¬ 
ment  Brigade  could  conduct.  One  village  in  the  Mosul 
region,  Filfay,  was  identified  as  a  possible  location  for 
humanitarian  NLEs. 

The  87th  Combat  Sustainment  Support  Battalion 
(CSSB)  conducted  a  humanitarian  mission  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  3-1-2  (3d  Battalion,  1st  Brigade, 
2d  Infantry  Division,  Iraqi  Army)  Military  Transition 
Team  (MiTT)  that  targeted  the  Sunni  Arab  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  A1  Thubat  in  eastern  Mosul.  The  intent  of  the 
operation  was  to  strengthen  relationships  between  the 
Iraqi  Security  Forces  and  coalition  forces  within  the 
community.  During  this  operation,  the  unit  spoke  with 
local  residents  and  distributed  toys,  stuffed  animals, 
and  coloring  books  to  children. 

The  87th  CSSB  also  conducted  several  visits  with 
the  local  Iraqi  Army  battalion  commander  and  his  staff 
and  with  the  commander  of  the  Northern  Operations 
Center.  These  visits  produced  critical  intelligence 
information  on  the  routes  used  during  our  logistics 
convoys  and  the  atmosphere  in  the  villages  along  those 
routes.  This  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the 
routes  and  helped  us  to  identify  key  focus  areas  for 
future  NLEs. 

AOI  3:  Q-West 

The  Qayyarah  region  was  managed  primarily  by 
the  Soldiers  of  the  brigade  mayor’s  cell  and  base 
defense  operations  center  (BDOC).  Five  different 


Sheiks  attend  the  Q-West  souq.  Monthly  souqs 
provided  an  opportunity  for  local  leaders  to  meet 
with  local  government  officials. 


organizational  headquarters — the  2d  Battalion,  123d 
Armor  Regiment;  the  332d  Rear  Area  Operations 
Center;  the  1st  Battalion,  175th  Infantry  Regiment 
(1-175  Infantry  Battalion);  the  76th  Special  Troops 
Battalion;  and  Task  Force  (TF)  113  from  the  Indiana 
National  Guard — transitioned  into  mayor’s  cell  and 
BDOC  positions  over  the  course  of  the  brigade’s  ten¬ 
ure  at  COB  Q-West;  each  left  the  NLE  strategy  more 
robust  than  they  found  it. 

The  overall  strategy  for  Qayyarah  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  villages  focused  on  several  key  areas:  humanitarian 
efforts,  particularly  support  for  local  schools  and  medical 
facilities;  economic  support  through  the  hiring  of  local 
national  workers  in  DPW,  adopt-a-village  and  adopt- 
a-highway  initiatives;  “souqs”  (markets)  held  at  COB 
Q-West  for  Iraqi  vendors;  and  patrols  within  the  villages, 
which  had  the  added  benefit  of  making  the  inhabitants 
feel  safer  thanks  to  a  robust  coalition  forces  presence. 

The  humanitarian  efforts  were  similar  to  those  in 
other  regions  within  the  brigade’s  AO,  such  as  visits 
to  village  schools  to  give  out  school  supplies  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes.  Female  Soldiers  from  the  COB  mayor’s 
cell  conducted  several  focused  engagements  with  the 
women  of  Qayyarah,  Kreidi,  A1  Tina,  and  Zalila,  speak¬ 
ing  with  the  women  in  private  and  distributing  health¬ 
care  products.  The  brigade  headquarters  as  well  as  its 
BDOC  and  mayor’s  cell  maintained  a  strong  relation¬ 
ship  with  several  local  sheiks  and  mukhtars,  regularly 
hosting  them  at  dinners  at  the  COB  and  in  turn  being 
hosted  by  them  in  their  villages. 

The  economic  support  provided  by  the  COB  to  the 
Qayyarah  region  was  particularly  robust.  The  COB 
employed  approximately  500  local  nationals,  with 
350  from  Ninewa  Province  and  the  remainder  being 
local  villagers  employed  by  the  DPW.  Nearly  $3.28 
million  was  given  out  in  wages  over  the  period  of  the 
brigade’s  deployment,  and  a  variety  of  COB  improve¬ 
ment  projects  were  completed  entirely  by  using  local 
national  labor. 

Headed  by  the  BDOC,  the  adopt-a-highway  program 
addressed  two  desired  objectives  of  the  NLE  strategy: 
hiring  local  nationals  to  pick  up  trash  along  the  COB 
access  roads  to  make  the  conditions  for  emplacing 
improvised  explosive  devices  less  ideal;  and  targeted 
temporary  hiring  of  unemployed  men  from  A1  Tina  to 
improve  that  village’s  ability  to  provide  for  the  basic 
needs  of  its  residents,  improve  the  security  of  the 
base,  and  decrease  the  possibility  of  those  men  being 
recruited  by  insurgents. 

A  more  recent  development  in  the  economic  support 
provided  to  the  region  was  the  establishment  of  month¬ 
ly  souqs,  which  enabled  local  vendors  to  come  onto  the 
COB  over  a  period  of  2  days.  Aside  from  the  monetary 
benefits  to  the  3  to  15  vendors  who  participated  month¬ 
ly,  the  souqs  paid  enormous  dividends  by  providing  a 
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Soldiers  of  the  87th  Combat 
Sustainment  Support 
Battalion  package  school 
supplies  for  distribution 
in  the  Mosul  region. 

927th  CSSB  worked  closely  with 
civil  affairs  and  MiTT  units  and 
the  battlespace  owners  to  deliv¬ 
er  humanitarian  aid,  specifically 
school  supplies,  sundry  packs, 
clothing,  toys,  and  toiletries  to 
villages  that  demonstrated  strong 
support  for  the  existing  Sons  of 
Iraq  program.  [The  Sons  of  Iraq 
are  groups  of  primarily  Sunni 
citizens  who  cooperate  with  U.S. 
forces  to  fight  A1  Qaeda  terrorists 
and  Shiite  militias.]  By  rewarding 
participation,  the  program  was 
designed  to  strengthen  existing 
relationships  with  Iraqi  partners. 

The  391st  CSSB  andTF  1-151 


neutral  location  for  local  government  officials  to  meet 
and  discuss  issues  affecting  their  villages. 

Finally,  the  BDOC  used  its  already  scheduled 
counter-rocket  patrols  to  deny  insurgents  a  staging 
area  to  conduct  attacks  against  COB  Q-West  and  to 
engage  with  local  leaders  and  the  populace  to  foster 
a  positive  relationship  of  trust  and  early  detection 
of  insurgent  activity.  Local  residents  expressed  their 
belief  that  they  were  safer  when  Coalition  Forces 
made  frequent  stops  in  their  villages. 

These  NLEs  had  benefits  beyond  the  obvious 
humanitarian  and  economic  improvements.  The  part¬ 
nerships  with  the  local  villages  resulting  from  the 
NLEs  produced  an  additional  layer  of  security  for  the 
COB  because  people  in  the  villages  were  far  more 
likely  to  report  suspicious  activity  to  the  BDOC  than 
they  would  have  been  without  the  engagements. 

AOI  4:  Speicher  Route 

Over  the  course  of  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s 
tenure,  the  Speicher  Route  was  managed  by  three 
battalions:  the  927th  CSSB,  the  391st  CSSB,  and 
TF  1-151  Infantry.  The  NLE  strategy  in  the  vicinity 
of  COB  Speicher  was  primarily  one  of  humanitarian 
assistance  and  cooperation  with  civil  affairs  and  MiTT 
units.  The  927th  CSSB’s  nonlethal  force  initiative, 
Operation  Clear  Skies,  targeted  villages  and  commu¬ 
nities  around  COB  Speicher  and  along  major  MSRs, 
as  well  as  in  the  city  of  Tikrit.  The  operation  was 
designed  to  foster  goodwill  within  the  927th  CSSB’s 
AO  in  the  hope  of  reducing  attacks.  The  Soldiers  of  the 


continued  and  expanded  this  pro¬ 
gram  deeper  into  the  villages  in  the  area,  including  A1 
Alam,  Wynot,  A1  Sequor,  and  A1  Hamran,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  civil  affairs  and  psychological  operations 
assets  drawn  from  the  local  maneuver  forces.  During 
village  visits,  the  local  sheik  and  other  village  leaders, 
as  well  as  business  owners,  were  able  to  discuss  how 
well  they  were  able  to  function,  what  support  the  city 
of  Tikrit  was  giving  them,  and  what  they  lacked  to  be 
able  to  operate  more  fully  and  efficiently.  The  program 
targeted  local  villages  with  strong  Sons  of  Iraq  partici¬ 
pation  and  assisted  the  MiTT  in  making  deliveries  of 
humanitarian  supplies  in  Tikrit.  Approximately  seven 
villages  participated  in  the  program,  which  helped  to 
strengthen  relationships  with  local  officials,  the  Iraqi 
Police,  and  the  Iraqi  Army  and  to  legitimize  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  those  authorities  in  the  local  community. 

AOI  5:  Warrior  and  Sykes  Route 

The  Warrior  and  Sykes  Route  was  assigned  to  the 
17th  CSSB  out  of  COB  Q-West.  The  major  initiatives 
of  this  program  were  robust  medical  support  to  vil¬ 
lages  along  the  route  and  leader  engagements  with  the 
local  chief  of  the  Iraqi  Police  to  foster  security  on  the 
routes  that  logistics  convoys  traveled. 

Representative  of  the  medical  support  to  the  villages 
was  the  December  2007  NLE  conducted  by  D  Company, 
1-175  Infantry  Battalion,  and  the  17th  CSSB.  They  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  civilian  medical  engagement  (CME)  with 
Soldiers  from  the  Iraqi  Army  and  a  MiTT  in  the  village 
of  Marhanna  to  bolster  the  villagers’  trust  in  coalition 
forces  and  the  Iraqi  Army.  The  main  tasks  of  the  CME 
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were  to  provide  overall  security  for  the  engagement  and 
allow  coalition  forces  medics  to  observe  Iraqi  medical 
personnel.  In  addition  to  passing  out  school  and  hygiene 
supplies  to  the  residents  of  Marhanna,  coalition  forces 
and  Iraqi  medics  treated  over  120  patients  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  during  the  CME.  Influencing  the  residents  of  Mar¬ 
hanna  was  of  crucial  importance  because  of  the  village’s 
proximity  to  the  main  route  that  the  17th  CSSB  traveled 
to  outlying  supported  FOBs. 

Representative  of  the  leader  engagements  conduct¬ 
ed  along  the  Warrior  and  Sykes  Route  was  the  NLE 
with  the  local  police  chief.  The  purpose  was  to  conduct 
a  force  protection  assessment  of  the  chief’s  compound. 
The  chief  had  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  the  vicinity 
of  several  important  ASRs,  and  building  a  strong  part¬ 
nership  with  him  would  lead  to  continued  safety  of  our 
logistics  convoys  as  they  operated  along  the  routes  to 
outlying  supported  FOBs.  This  relationship  also  paid 
dividends  when  the  17th  CSSB  conducted  increased 
convoys  to  COB  Speicher  along  MSRs  as  part  of  the 
improved  concept  of  support  developed  in  the  later 
part  of  the  OIF  07-09  rotation. 

Success  Stories  and  Achievements 

The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  conducted  a  total 
of  14  training  sessions  with  local  nationals  in  trade 
skills  such  as  carpentry  and  construction,  which 
increased  the  marketability  of  the  men  who  partici¬ 
pated  and  provided  needed  economic  stimulus  to  the 
region.  The  brigade  also  conducted  two  joint  CMEs 
with  Iraqi  Army,  Coalition  Forces,  and  local  doctors 
participating,  overseeing  medical  treatment  to  more 
than  180  Iraqis  and  vastly  improving  the  perception 
within  the  villages  of  the  capabilities  of  their  local 
doctors.  Overall,  approximately  $102,000  in  humani¬ 
tarian  aid  was  disbursed.  The  brigade  distributed 
over  1,700  pairs  of  shoes,  40  desks,  150  toys,  1,000 
school  packs,  800  sundry  packs,  and  300  other  items, 
including  clothes  and  hygiene  items.  The  brigade  also 
paid  $750  in  local  teachers’  salaries,  another  $750  in 
support  of  the  adopt-a-highway  program,  and  $3.28 
million  in  salaries  for  local  nationals  employed  by 
the  DPW. 

It  is  clear  that  the  NEE  strategy  developed  and 
implemented  by  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  and  its  sub¬ 
ordinate  battalions  had  an  enormous  impact  on  the 
regions  in  which  the  brigade’s  Soldiers  operated. 

Suggestions  for  Implementing  NLE 

The  development  and  continuous  improvement  of 
an  NLE  strategy  is  vitally  important  to  the  overall 
long-term  success  of  the  coalition  forces  mission  in 
Iraq.  The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  learned  several  les¬ 
sons  that  may  aid  other  sustainment  brigades  in  devel¬ 
oping  their  own  NLE  programs. 


First,  sustainment  brigades  should  conduct  detailed 
targeting  to  determine  where  NLEs  may  provide  the 
most  benefit  for  both  the  brigade  and  the  local  popu¬ 
lace  with  whom  that  brigade  regularly  interacts.  The 
3d  Sustainment  Brigade  was  able  to  pinpoint  particular 
villages  along  its  routes  and,  through  engagements 
with  local  leaders  and  residents,  was  able  to  reduce  the 
number  of  enemy  events  experienced  by  logistics  con¬ 
voys  and  improve  the  type  and  quality  of  intelligence 
gathered  in  those  regions. 

Second,  sustainment  brigades  should  nest  their 
efforts  within  ongoing  kinetic  and  nonlethal  opera¬ 
tions.  The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  was  able  to  conduct 
several  joint  missions  with  civil  affairs,  psychological 
operations,  and  MiTT  assets  of  the  various  maneuver 
headquarters  with  which  it  interacted;  each  of  these 
missions  paid  huge  dividends  in  increasing  security 
throughout  the  brigade’s  AO. 

Finally,  sustainment  brigades  should  focus  their 
efforts  not  only  on  humanitarian  aid  but  also  on  initia¬ 
tives  that  provide  an  economic  stimulus  to  the  region 
and  foster  dialog  between  the  Iraqi  people  and  coali¬ 
tion  forces.  We  found  that  initiatives  like  the  souqs 
provided  a  dual  benefit:  they  offered  monetary  ben¬ 
efits  to  local  vendors,  and  they  benefited  the  COBs 
by  opening  communication  channels  between  local 
leaders  and  Coalition  Forces  and  among  the  different 
levels  of  tribal  leadership  in  our  AO. 

Building  relationships  with  Iraqis  is  one  of  the  key 
factors  in  the  counterinsurgency  guidance  issued  by 
General  David  H.  Petraeus  on  21  June  2008.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  NLE  strategy  will  be  geared  toward  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  economic  stability,  the  security  of  the  populace, 
and  Iraqi  self-reliance.  Such  a  focus  will  greatly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  long-term  stability  and  security  of  not 
only  the  regions  in  which  sustainment  brigades  operate 
but  of  Iraq  as  a  whole.  ALOG 

Captain  Lloyd  E.  Warren  III  is  the  brigade  assis¬ 
tant  S-3  of  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade.  He  holds 
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Arizona  University  and  is  working  on  a  master's 

DEGREE  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL  AND  SECURITY  MANAGEMENT 

from  Webster  University.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Military  Police  Officer  Basic  Course  and  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Police  Captains  Career  Course. 

Captain  Brittany  R.  Warren  is  the  brigade  adju¬ 
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Freedom  04-06  in  2005.  She  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in 
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University  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chemical  Offi¬ 
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M  The  Health  of  the  Command 

^  by  Colonel  Linwood  B.  Clark 


The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade's  special  staff  met  regularly  to  discuss  key  issues 
that  affected  the  lives,  morale,  and  welfare  of  the  brigade's  personnel. 


During  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade’s  deploy¬ 
ment  in  support  of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
07-09,  the  brigade  special  staff  played  an  inte¬ 
gral  role  in  day-to-day  operations.  The  brigade  relied 
heavily  on  a  regular  special  staff  meeting  known  as  the 
“health  of  the  command”  to  monitor  the  health,  safety, 
and  morale  of  its  Soldiers. 

Special  Staff  Organization 

Brigade  special  staffs  perform  a  diverse  group  of 
important  functions.  In  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade, 
the  special  staff  includes  the  unit  ministry  team  (UMT), 
surgeon  cell,  safety  office,  public  affairs  office,  equal 
opportunity  (EO)  office,  retention  office,  and  bri¬ 
gade  judge  advocate  (BJA)  office.  While  deployed, 
the  brigade  was  unique  among  its  sister  sustainment 
brigades  in  that,  in  addition  to  its  normal  sustainment 
operations,  it  was  also  responsible  for  the  contingency 
operating  base  (COB)  mayor,  base  defense,  and  force 
protection  functions.  Because  of  these  additional 
duties,  the  brigade  was  assigned  a  combat  health  team, 
dental  services  assets,  veterinary  services  assets,  a 
preventive  medicine  team,  and  an  inspector  general 
(IG).  These  specialties,  along  with  the  existing  special 
staff  of  professional  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
brigade  command. 

An  additional  member  of  this  professional  cadre 
was  the  brigade  sexual  assault  response  coordinator 
(SARC).  Although  not  officially  a  member  of  the 
special  staff,  the  brigade  SARC  played  a  vital  role  in 
ensuring  that  all  Soldiers  in  the  brigade  were  trained 
and  aware  of  the  proper  response  to  sexual  assault 
incidents.  So  in  that  capacity,  the  SARC  fell  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  special  staff  umbrella. 

The  command  immediately  realized  that  this  large 
group  of  individuals  needed  a  single,  authoritative  head 
to  ensure  they  were  synchronized  with  the  operations 
of  the  brigade  and  the  primary  staff.  With  that  goal,  the 
day-to-day  oversight  of  the  special  staff  was  provided  by 
the  brigade’s  deputy  commanding  officer  (DCO). 

Health  of  the  Command  Meetings 

The  specialized  skills  and  unique  capabilities  of  the 
diverse  special  staff  were  apparent  in  the  bimonthly 


health  of  the  command  meetings.  These  forums,  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  brigade  commander,  were  used  to  bring  all 
of  the  special  staff  together  to  discuss  key  issues  that 
were  usually  sensitive  in  nature  and  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  lives,  morale,  and  welfare  of  Soldiers, 
civilians,  and  contractors  in  the  brigade  and  on  the 
COB.  The  meetings  afforded  the  brigade  commander, 
DCO,  and  command  sergeant  major  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  concerns  and  issues  and  formulate  courses  of 
action  collectively  with  all  of  the  special  staff. 

The  health  of  the  command  council  reviewed  trends 
and  cases — always  discussed  under  the  condition  of 
anonymity — that  were  of  common  interest  to  many 
of  the  members  and  that  affected  Soldiers  within 
the  brigade.  Many  of  the  cases  discussed  during  the 
health  of  the  command  meetings  crossed  professional 
boundaries.  For  example,  the  legal  team  brought  to  the 
command’s  attention  that  some  Soldiers  were  huffing 
canned  air  to  get  high.  The  command’s  investigation 
revealed  that  many  of  the  Soldiers  involved  either 
had  pre-existing  issues  or  suffered  from  some  form  of 
depression.  The  health  of  the  command  council  dis¬ 
cussed  this  problem  and  decided  to  refer  Soldiers  for 
mental  health  treatment  or  to  the  chaplain. 

During  the  deployment,  the  brigade  was  tasked 
by  Multi-National  Corps-Iraq  and  the  316th  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Sustainment  Command  (ESC)  to  form  a 
suicide  prevention  response  team.  Many  members  of 
the  special  staff  were  involved  in  developing  stand¬ 
ing  operating  procedures,  training  guidance,  and  unit 
responsibilities  to  address  the  major  issues  that  result 
in  suicide  or  attempted  suicide.  Special  staff  personnel 
also  scheduled  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  with 
key  leaders  and  drafted  a  policy  letter  on  suicide  pre¬ 
vention  for  the  brigade  commander’s  signature.  Thanks 
to  efforts  from  the  brigade  surgeon,  the  combat  stress 
team,  the  chaplain,  the  BJA,  and  the  DCO,  the  brigade 
met  all  of  its  suicide  prevention  requirements. 

Special  Staff  Functions 

Special  staff  personnel  came  together  to  discuss  and 
work  through  challenges  most  of  the  time  without  addi¬ 
tional  guidance.  They  functioned  as  a  team  to  ensure 
that  Soldiers  in  the  command  succeeded  in  day-to-day 
operations  and  worked  through  personal  or  professional 
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issues.  Special  staff  members  assisted  Soldiers  with 
issues  at  home  and  generally  lifted  their  spirits  with 
kind  words  or  prayers.  Each  of  the  sections  brought 
their  own  unique  strengths  and  capabilities  to  the  table. 

UMT.  The  UMT’s  focus  was  ministering  to  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  spiritual  needs,  which  the  command  recognized 
as  essential  to  maintaining  strong  morale  over  lengthy 
deployments.  The  brigade  UMT’s  contributions  to  the 
health  of  the  command  meetings  were  to  educate  brigade 
leaders  on  Soldier  counseling  trends,  provide  an  analysis 
of  religious  services  and  attendance,  and  discuss  special 
events  sponsored  by  the  brigade  chaplain  staff  or  one  of 
the  subordinate  UMTs.  The  brigade  UMT  also  discussed 
the  most  significant  emotional  health  areas  that  affect 
Soldiers  during  the  deployment,  such  as  stress,  grief, 
workplace  morale,  and  family  and  marital  concerns. 

Brigade  surgeon  cell.  The  surgeon  cell  provided  an 
analysis  of  the  brigade’s  medical  threats  for  the  com¬ 
mander.  Surgeon  cell  personnel  outlined  the  medical 
issues  that  most  often  affected  Soldiers.  These  medical 
issues  were  quite  diverse  and  included  battle  injuries, 
combat  operational  stress,  sports  injuries,  and  infec¬ 
tions.  After  presenting  objective  data,  the  surgeon  cell 
provided  recommendations  on  the  best  ways  to  miti¬ 
gate  these  threats. 

Brigade  safety  office.  The  safety  office  contributed 
to  the  health  of  the  command  meetings  by  providing 
awareness  of  safety-related  issues  and  concerns  that 
could  potentially  threaten  the  overall  readiness  of 
personnel  and  equipment.  The  trends  documented  by 
the  safety  office  and  the  data  presented  by  the  surgeon 
cell  tended  to  overlap.  The  safety  office  applied  man¬ 
agement  principles  like  trend  analysis  to  identify  new 
techniques  and  methods  to  prevent  accidents  and  pro¬ 
moted  the  advancement  of  safety  awareness  through 
educational  programs. 

Brigade  EO  adviser.  The  EO  adviser  brought  to  the 
table  issues  raised  by  command  climate  surveys,  EO 
reports,  and  other  analysis  tools.  The  EO  adviser  used 
anonymous  data  to  present  underlying  issues  to  the 
other  sections. 

Public  affairs  office.  The  public  affairs  office  pro¬ 
duced  publications  and  marketed  stories  as  a  means  for 
the  command  and  key  staff  members  to  distribute  gen¬ 
eral  information  that  could  affect  all  personnel  on  the 
base,  thus  ensuring  a  healthy  command  climate.  The 
public  affairs  office  also  ensured  that  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  was  being  released  to  the  public. 

BJA.  The  BJA  contributed  to  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
mand  meetings  by  reporting  misconduct  that  occurred 
within  the  brigade.  The  BJA  provided  insight  into  legal 
trends  and  analyses  associated  with  Soldier  misconduct 
and  legal  issues. 

IG.  The  IG  is  a  special  staff  position  normally 
located  at  the  senior  Army  command  level  and  higher. 


The  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  therefore  was  not  autho¬ 
rized  an  IG  as  part  of  the  special  staff.  However,  the 
brigade  was  very  fortunate  to  be  augmented  with  an 
assistant  IG  from  the  316th  ESC.  The  316th  ESC’s 
assistant  IG  was  assigned  the  task  of  supporting  COB 
Qayyarah-West  and  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  Soldiers 
located  at  other  forward  operating  bases  and  COBs 
throughout  Multi-National  Division-North.  Although 
the  IG  team  was  rather  small  to  cover  such  a  huge 
area,  it  succeeded  in  supporting  the  commander 
through  the  four  main  functions  of  an  IG:  inspections, 
assistance,  investigations,  and  teaching  and  training. 

Combat  stress  control  team.  Although  not  an  organ¬ 
ic  part  of  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade,  the  85th  Medi¬ 
cal  Detachment’s  combat  stress  control  team  (CSCT) 
played  a  vital  role  in  maintaining  the  fighting  force 
and  significantly  contributed  to  the  overall  health  of  the 
command.  Integrating  into  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade 
as  a  part  of  the  special  staff  allowed  the  CSCT  to  serve 
as  effective  consultants.  Coordinating  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  special  staff  promoted  a  multidisciplinary 
approach  to  behavioral  health  issues. 

The  special  staff’s  coordination  with  the  CSCT 
increased  command  visibility  on  behavioral  health 
issues  within  the  brigade.  It  also  allowed  for  a  more 
proactive  approach  in  dealing  with  behavioral  health 
problems  and  lessened  their  negative  impact  on  overall 
unit  morale  and  cohesion.  The  CSCT’s  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  3d  Sustainment  Brigade  directly  assisted 
Soldiers  and  units  by  increasing  awareness  of  behav¬ 
ioral  health  issues  and  promoting  individual  services 
and  unit-level  education. 

The  efforts  of  the  special  staff,  teamed  with  other 
units  and  elements  of  the  brigade  staff,  made  the 
3d  Sustainment  Brigade  successful  in  meeting  its 
mission  to  sustain  coalition  forces,  civilians,  and 
contractors  on  the  battlefield  in  Multi-National  Divi¬ 
sion-North.  The  special  staff’s  mission  to  provide  the 
commander  a  forum  to  discuss  and  develop  solutions 
for  troubled  areas  in  the  command  was  extremely 
successful.  The  unique  skills  and  expertise  of  each 
member  of  the  special  staff  and  the  health  of  the 
command  council  truly  lived  up  to  the  brigade  motto, 
“Heart  of  the  Rock.”  ALOG 

Colonel  Linwood  B.  Clark  is  the  deputy  brigade 
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As  U.S.  Army  Europe  continues  to  modernize  its 
forces  and  operations,  the  21st  Theater  Sustain¬ 
ment  Command  (TSC)  is  leading  the  effort 
in  transforming  logistics  operations  across  Europe. 
The  21st  TSC  demonstrated  its  capabilities  with  the 
reception,  staging,  onward  movement,  and  integration 


(RSO&I)  process  for  Immediate  Response  2008,  a 
training  exercise  conducted  by  the  United  States, 
Georgia,  Ukraine,  Azerbaijan,  and  Armenia  out¬ 
side  of  Tblisi,  Georgia.  Immediate  Response  is  an 
annual,  bilateral  security  cooperation  exercise  that  is 
focused  on  interoperability  training  and  is  designed  to 
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At  left,  Georgian  military  police  and  Georgian 
Army  transporters  stand  ready  to  receive  the  3d 
Battalion,  25th  Marine  Regiment,  into  Tbilisi  and 
then  provide  an  escort  into  the  Vaziani 
training  area.  (Photo  by  CPT  Bryan  Woods) 

promote  understanding  and  cooperation  among  mili¬ 
tary  forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

Soldiers  from  the  39th  Transportation  Battalion 
in  Kaiserslautern,  Germany,  the  14th  Transportation 
Battalion  and  the  386th  and  969th  Movement  Control 
Teams  (MCTs)  in  Vicenza,  Italy,  and  the  489th  Cargo 
Transfer  Company  in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  exercise.  They  planned,  coordinated,  and 
conducted  the  first  military  movement  of  personnel, 
equipment,  and  containers  from  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  continental  United  States  (CONUS)  into  Georgia, 
using  eastern  European  railroads  and  waterways. 


The  RSO&I  process  consists  of  five  deployment 
phases:  predeployment  activities,  movement  to  the 
ports  of  embarkation  (POEs),  strategic  lift,  theater 
reception,  and  theater  onward  movement.  Each  unit 
deploying  to  a  theater  of  operations  must  execute 
this  process  every  time  for  both  the  departure  and  the 
return.  The  movement  phase  is  the  sequencing  of  units 
to  the  POE,  and  the  strategic  lift  phase  begins  with 
the  departure  from  the  POE  and  ends  with  arrival  in 
theater.  The  reception  phase  is  the  arrival  of  forces  at 
air-  and  seaports  of  debarkation  (PODs). 

The  planning  process  started  at  the  tactical  level, 
with  the  Southern  European  Task  Force  (SETAF) 
chairing  numerous  interim  progress  review  meet¬ 
ings.  The  21st  TSC  provided  the  reachback  capabili¬ 
ties  to  the  strategic  transportation  providers  and  to 
the  Military  Surface  Deployment  and  Distribution 
Command. 


A  Georgian  Army  soldier  welcomes 
two  Soldiers  from  the  18th  Military 
Police  Brigade,  who  escorted  the 
train  bearing  U.S.  equipment  to  the 
Vaziani  railroad  station.  (Photo  by  2LT 
Lucia  Rojas) 
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The  21st  TSC  was  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  movement  of  over  170  pieces  of  equipment  from 
various  locations  around  Europe  and  CONUS  and 
for  receiving  the  equipment  in  Georgia.  The  TSC 


used  several  seaports  of  embarkation  and  a  variety  of 
transportation  modes,  including  a  rail  ferry  across  the 
Black  Sea.  The  MCTs  synchronized  the  movement  of 
personnel  and  equipment  over  three  rail  lines  to  the 


Southern  European  Task  Force  Soldiers  in  Italy  prepare  their  individual  shipping  unit 
for  shipment  by  rail  to  Georgia.  (Photo  by  2LT  Lucia  Rojas) 
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A  Soldier  from  the  386th  MCT  inspects  the 
military  shipping  labels  on  a  container  as  he 
conducts  an  inventory  of  all  170  pieces  of 
equipment  that  were  shipped  from  various  sites 
in  Europe  and  the  continental  United  States 
for  training  exercise  Immediate  Response  2008. 
(Photo  by  2LT  Lucia  Rojas) 

Vaziani  railroad  station  in  Georgia.  Multiple  commer¬ 
cial  carriers  played  a  critical  role  in  the  RSO&I  pro¬ 
cess,  making  it  easier  to  coordinate  carriers  in  several 
countries. 

Moving  personnel  from  various  locations  around 
the  world  to  Georgia  for  Immediate  Response  2008 
was  no  easy  task.  Soldiers  from  the  386th  and  969th 
MCTs  planned  and  coordinated  the  transportation  for 
and  receipt  of  over  1,200  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Airmen, 
and  Marines.  The  21st  TSC  also  coordinated  with  the 
Georgian  Ministry  of  Defense  for  medical  support  at 


A  Soldier  verifies  equipment  and  container 
information  before  equipment  is  unloaded 
at  the  Vaziani  railroad  station.  (Photo  by 
2LT  Lucia  Rojas) 

the  port  and  railroad  station  and  for  the  protection  of 
U.S.  Soldiers  while  they  unloaded  railcars. 

The  21st  TSC  MCTs  managed  both  the  rail  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  aerial  port  of  debarkation,  an  air  terminal 
where  troops,  units,  military-sponsored  personnel, 
unit  equipment,  and  materiel  unloaded.  The  MCTs  ran 
into  normal  challenges,  such  as  delayed  and  canceled 
flights  and  lost  luggage.  Overcoming  these  challenges, 
they  made  the  travel  an  effortless  process  for  the  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  MCTs  also  had  to  coordinate  with  the 
U.S.  Embassy,  Georgian  Ministry  of  Defense,  customs 
officials,  the  Georgian  Air  Force,  and  the  border  police 
to  ensure  all  passengers  met  host  nation  customs 
requirements. 

Colonel  Charles  Masked,  the  21st  TSC  support 
operations  officer  said,  “The  Georgians  have  been 
great  teammates  from  the  beginning  and  throughout 
the  planning  conferences.  We  informed  them  of  our 
requirements  and  they  quickly  identified  what  capabili¬ 
ties  they  had  to  support  the  mission.”  ALOG 
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Improving  Materiel  Readiness 
for  the  Joint  Warfighter 

by  Major  Eric  McCoy 


Seven  years  into  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  are  decisively  engaged  in  their 
longest  period  of  sustained  conflict  since  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War.  Joint  logisticians  are  focused  on  providing 
world-class  operational  availability  of  systems  to  the 
warfighter  and  are  constantly  in  pursuit  of  modern¬ 
izing  our  military  services.  However,  logisticians  face 
two  concerns  with  providing  modern  equipment.  First, 
the  cost  to  deliver  this  high  level  of  system  readiness 
remains  unknown.  Second,  we  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  need  to  take  an  introspective  look  at 
how  we  make  decisions  to  upgrade  combat  systems. 

For  example,  the  high-mobility  multipurpose  wheeled 
vehicle  has  a  1975-vintage  engine  that  could  have  been 
replaced  in  1985  with  a  new,  smaller  engine  that  would 
have  performed  better,  been  more  reliable,  used  less 
gas,  and  lasted  longer.  Two  compelling  reasons  explain 
why  DOD  did  not  institute  a  fleet-wide  upgrade.  First, 
the  acquisition  and  sustainment  communities  could  not 
compellingly  demonstrate  a  return  on  the  investment. 
Second,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  agencies  responsible 
for  funding  this  purchase  had  little  interest  or  involve¬ 
ment  with  spiraling  life-cycle  costs. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  articulate  the  need 
for  embracing  key  tenets  of  total  life-cycle  systems 
management.  Its  goal  is  to  communicate  to  all  main¬ 
tenance  stakeholders  (including  our  industry  partners, 
suppliers,  the  acquisition  community,  and  tactical  end- 
users)  the  importance  of  linking  acquisition  and  sus¬ 
tainment  to  support  the  joint  warfighter.  The  intended 
outcome  is  for  decisionmakers  at  all  levels  to  base 
decisions  for  equipping  the  force  on  a  total  life-cycle 
scope,  providing  reliable  and  available  weapon  systems 
for  the  best  value. 

Achieving  Systems  Availability 

The  joint  logistics  and  acquisition  communities 
must  focus  collaboratively  on  delivering  systems 
availability  to  the  warfighter.  This  delivery,  otherwise 
referred  to  and  measured  as  readiness,  should  con¬ 
centrate  on  three  metrics:  component  or  subsystem 
readiness,  system  readiness,  and  fleet  readiness.  Sys¬ 
tems  must  be  designed  with  three  priorities  in  mind: 
considering  sustainment  upfront  during  the  design 
process,  emplacing  predictive  maintenance  enablers 
in  weapon  platforms,  and  effectively  determining  the 


best  investment  for  DOD’s  next  incremental  dollar  in 
sustainment  capability. 

We  can  model  future  DOD  business  processes 
using  the  many  examples  of  such  synergy  and  process 
improvement  in  the  civilian  sector.  The  2007  DOD 
Maintenance  Symposium  provided  various  examples 
of  commercial  best  practices  from  our  industry  part¬ 
ners  that  help  us  to  embrace  total  life-cycle  systems 
management.  These  include — 

•  Integrated  supply  chain  efforts  modeled  on  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  retail  industry. 

•  Systems  created  with  built-in  predictive  mainte¬ 
nance  technologies  similar  to  commercial  automotive 
industry  designs. 

•  Improved  asset  visibility  using  emerging  technolo¬ 
gies  and  new  procedures  as  represented  by  corporate 
information  technology  organizations  and  logistics 
providers. 

Maintainers,  regardless  of  service  or  particular  sub¬ 
specialty,  perform  three  functions:  repairing  equipment 
when  it  breaks,  improving  processes  so  that  equipment 
breaks  less  often,  and  working  with  the  design  com¬ 
munity  to  make  equipment  that  is  easier  to  maintain 
and  repair.  To  aid  these  efforts,  DOD  should  refocus 
its  management  efforts  to  concentrate  on  two  key  mea¬ 
sures  of  effectiveness.  First,  we  must  assess  effective¬ 
ness  based  on  system  readiness  to  the  warfighter;  this 
measurement  is  manifested  at  the  tip  of  the  spear — in 
the  hands  of  the  warfighter.  Second,  we  must  assess 
effectiveness  concerning  value. 

The  discussion  above  focuses  on  a  central  objective: 
improved  readiness  at  best  value.  This  objective  can  be 
accomplished  through  two  means:  the  enhancement  of 
total  life-cycle  systems  management  processes  and  the 
availability  of  key  performance  parameters  focused  on 
materiel  availability. 

Linking  Acquisition  and  Sustainment 

To  enhance  our  use  of  the  life-cycle  systems  man¬ 
agement  approach  to  managing  our  weapon  systems, 
the  program  management  focus  should  be  expanded  to 
include  fleet  management,  linking  the  acquisition  and 
sustainment  communities  together  under  one  entity  to 
provide  cradle-to-grave  support  for  fielded  combat  sys¬ 
tems.  Our  current  structure  focuses  program  managers 
primarily  on  acquisition  costs  and  schedules  since 
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this  is  how  their  performance  is  generally  measured. 
Sustainability,  if  not  properly  designed  and  addressed 
upfront  in  the  acquisition  process,  can  be  traded  away 
for  short-term  operational  gains,  often  at  the  expense 
of  long-term  materiel  readiness. 

For  example,  a  weapon  system  fleet  manager  sees 
the  cost  to  operate  in  Korea  is  $230  an  hour  versus 
$180  an  hour  to  operate  in  Germany.  The  fleet  manager 
would  reasonably  ask  why  we  have  such  different  oper¬ 
ating  costs  for  the  same  system.  Possible  reasons  might 
include  vehicle  age;  operator  training;  equipment  use 
tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures;  the  operating  envi¬ 
ronment;  or  the  maintenance  approach.  Knowing  the 
reasons  behind  the  variance,  the  legacy  fleet  manager 
can  pass  information  from  the  tactical  and  operational 
levels  back  to  the  acquisition  community  to  support 
system  improvement  and  redesign.  The  result  of  hav¬ 
ing  fleet  managers  who  have  a  stake  in  cradle-to-grave 
systems  performance  is  the  delivery  of  weapon  systems 
that  meet  objective  requirements. 

A  critical  component  of  effective  life-cycle  sys¬ 
tems  management  is  knowing  how  much  readiness 
each  additional  dollar  buys.  In  an  ideal  situation,  fleet 
managers  have  adequate  information  to  analyze  the 
overall  costs  of  sustainment  alternatives  effectively  and 
select  an  option  that  ensures  the  weapon  system  will 
provide  the  lowest  total  cost  of  ownership  consistent 
with  an  acceptable  level  of  availability.  This  analysis 
is  continuous,  starting  early  in  system  design  and 
continuing  through  system  improvements  until  final 
system  retirement.  However,  the  information  required 
to  perform  this  kind  of  analysis  is  not  available  in  the 
current  environment.  Instead  of  analyzing  numerous 
alternatives,  program  managers  should  choose  one 
concept  for  maintenance  support  and  discuss  why  they 
chose  this  course  of  action  in  support  of  system  design. 
Armed  with  the  knowledge  behind  their  sustainment 
rationale,  informed  decisions  can  be  made  in  an  austere 
budget  environment. 

Developing  Materiel  Availability  Metrics 

The  full  effect  of  life-cycle  costs  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  because  even  as  our  equipment  becomes  less 
expensive  to  buy,  it  could  be  costly  to  maintain.  One 
way  that  we  can  address  this  concern  is  by  advocating 
continued  use  of  the  materiel  availability  key  perfor¬ 
mance  parameter  (KPP)  and  its  two  supporting  key 
system  attributes,  reliability  and  ownership  cost. 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Manual 
3 170.0 1C,  Operation  of  the  Joint  Capabilities  Integra¬ 
tion  and  Development  System  (JCIDS),  defines  KPPs 
as  “those  attributes  or  characteristics  of  a  system  that 
are  considered  critical  or  essential  to  the  development 
of  an  effective  military  capability  and  those  attributes 
that  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  characteris¬ 


tics  of  the  future  joint  force.”  JCIDS  defines  key  sys¬ 
tem  attributes  as  attributes  or  characteristics  considered 
crucial  in  achieving  a  balanced  solution  to  a  KPP  or 
other  key  performance  attributes  deemed  necessary. 

Changes  to  KPPs  are  approved  by  the  Joint  Require¬ 
ments  Oversight  Council,  which  consists  of  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  vice 
chiefs  of  staff  of  the  four  military  services.  Changes  to 
key  system  attributes  are  approved  at  the  four-star  or 
principal  equivalent  level  from  the  program  sponsor’s 
parent  service.  Both  KPPs  and  key  system  attributes 
enable  feedback  from  the  test  and  evaluation  efforts  to 
the  requirements  process. 

The  materiel  availability  KPP  was  added  to  the 
JCIDS  process  in  May  2007.  The  purpose  of  this 
addition  was  to  mandate  consideration  for  logistics 
support  early  in  the  acquisition  process.  The  value 
of  the  KPP  is  derived  from  the  operational  require¬ 
ments  of  the  weapon  system,  assumptions  about  its 
operational  use,  and  the  planned  logistics  support 
needed  to  sustain  it.  In  order  for  the  program  man¬ 
ager  to  develop  a  complete  system  that  will  provide 
warfighting  capability,  sustainment  objectives  must 
be  established  and  the  performance  of  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  measured  against  those  metrics.  Mate¬ 
riel  availability  measures  the  percentage  of  the  total 
inventory  of  a  system  that  is  operationally  capable 
(ready  for  tasking)  of  performing  an  assigned  mission 
at  a  given  time  based  on  materiel  condition.  Materiel 
availability  also  indicates  the  percentage  of  time  that 
a  system  is  operationally  capable  of  performing  an 
assigned  mission.  This  KPP  focuses  on  maximizing 
availability  and  reliability  of  the  weapon  system  at 
best  cost  value. 

Using  the  Sustainment  KPP 

System  reliability  is  obviously  a  critical  component 
of  combat  readiness.  On  the  Joint  Staff,  this  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  the  JCIDS  process  by  mandating  reliability 
as  one  of  two  supporting  key  system  attributes  for  the 
sustainment  KPP.  Reliability  measures  the  probability 
that  the  system  will  perform  without  failure  over  a  speci¬ 
fied  interval.  Increased  reliability  can  also  decrease  the 
logistics  footprint,  allowing  predictions  of  downtime  for 
scheduled  maintenance  operations.  A  fleet  of  weapon 
systems  with  easily  replaceable  components,  preven¬ 
tive  service  indicators,  and  common  repair  parts  could 
reduce  the  warfighter’s  logistics  requirements. 

It  is  important  to  consider  not  only  acquisition  costs 
for  weapon  systems,  but  also  the  cost  to  maintain  them 
throughout  their  life  cycle.  Sustainment  cost  is  not  the 
defining  factor  in  systems  acquisition,  but  it  should  be 
a  significant  variable  in  the  decision  process  because 
the  services  must  pay  operations  and  maintenance 
(O&M)  costs  throughout  the  system’s  life  cycle,  which 
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Weapon  system  sustainment  consumes  80  percent  of  our  logistics  resources,  or  approximately 
$64  billion  per  year.  Currently,  weapon  system  sustainment  is  provided  by  functionally  focused 
organizations  that  optimize  within  their  own  business  structures  ...  we  fight  with  capabilities 
and  systems,  not  functions. 

— Louis  A.  Kratz,  Randy  T.  Fowler, 
and  Jerry  D.  Cothran, 
Program  Manager,  September-October  2002 


is  often  measured  in  decades,  not  years.  As  O&M  dol¬ 
lars  made  up  35  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  2009  DOD 
budget  before  supplemental  appropriations,  we  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  taxpayer  for  granted  as  we  provide 
support  to  the  warfighter. 

Life-cycle  systems  management  requires  that  we 
become  better  attuned  to  total  ownership  cost,  which 
is  addressed  in  the  JCIDS  process  as  the  second  key 
system  attribute  for  the  sustainment  KPP.  This  pro¬ 
vides  balance  to  the  sustainment  solution  by  ensuring 
that  the  operations  and  support  (O&S)  costs,  such 
as  maintenance,  spares,  fuel,  and  support,  that  are 
associated  with  materiel  readiness  are  considered  in 
making  program  decisions.  The  ownership  cost  key 
system  attribute  is  ultimately  based  on  the  O&S  cost 
estimating  structure  elements  specified  in  the  Operat¬ 
ing  and  Support  Cost-Estimating  Guide  published  by 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Cost  Analysis 
Improvement  Group. 

A  key  to  understanding  the  ownership  cost  key  sys¬ 
tem  attribute  is  to  clarify  the  term  “cost.”  We  should 
consider  fleet  costs,  which  should  be  defined  as  the 
cost  to  operate  the  system  for  a  specific  measurement 
of  time  or  distance.  We  should  also  consider  readiness 
cost,  which  should  be  defined  as  the  cost  to  deliver  a 
specified  level  of  availability  and  the  cost  to  deliver 
more.  In  some  cases,  additional  improvements  to  reli¬ 
ability  may  be  so  expensive  that  additional  platforms 
may  be  a  better  investment.  Costs  and  effects  of  mis¬ 
sion  failure  or  catastrophic  system  malfunction  also 
must  be  weighed  against  tradeoff  decisions. 

Members  of  the  sustainment  community  must  ask 
themselves,  “To  what  end?  What  is  the  end  state  or 
purpose  of  our  logistics  efforts?”  Too  many  great  ser¬ 
vice  members,  DOD  civilians,  and  contractors  work 
too  hard  to  do  things  that  make  little  difference  when 
all  is  said  and  done  or  a  lot  less  difference  than  an  alter¬ 
native  use  of  time  and  resources  might.  For  anything 
we  do,  or  spend,  we  should  apply  the  effort  within  a 
process  and  show  the  results.  The  chosen  methodology 
should  apply  to  all  aspects  of  sustainment. 

Establishing  Corporate  Models 

Policies  must  be  continually  developed  and 
improved  to  ensure  that  DOD  is  partnered  with 


industry  in  productive  relationships  that  benefit 
the  warfighter.  The  joint  logistician  can  learn  many 
lessons  from  corporate  models.  These  models  have 
to  be  effectively  designed.  Otherwise,  companies 
go  out  of  business.  We  have  a  similar  charge  in  the 
DOD  community:  our  models  have  to  be  effectively 
designed,  or  our  warfighting  capability  is  diminished. 
The  key  issue  is  to  agree  on  what  DOD  and  our  busi¬ 
ness  partners  are  collectively  trying  to  do  so  that  our 
efforts  complement,  rather  than  conflict  with,  each 
other.  Sometimes  our  methodology  will  require  tough 
judgment  calls,  such  as  determining  how  much  the 
enhanced  effectiveness  of  a  system  is  worth.  This 
requires  communication  between  the  acquisition  and 
sustainment  communities  as  DOD  attempts  to  field 
systems  that  are  reliable,  maintainable,  and  cost- 
effective  from  cradle  to  grave. 

Ultimately,  the  fact  that  we  can  always  do  better 
should  not  detract  from  the  importance  of  the  work  we 
are  doing.  None  of  the  Soldiers,  civilians,  or  contrac¬ 
tors  engaged  in  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  a  bad  job.  If  our  purpose  as  logisticians  is  to 
provide  the  joint  force  commander  freedom  of  action, 
we  must  understand  how  to  make  it  happen.  Weapon 
system  availability  is  what  we  deliver  to  the  joint  force 
commander;  to  accomplish  that,  we  must  manage  the 
weapon  systems  we  have  using  a  life-cycle  manage¬ 
ment  approach  and  we  must  procure  reliable  weapon 
systems  at  the  best  value.  ALOG 
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The  Road  to  Interoperability 

by  Major  Susan  Carson,  British  Army 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  allies  in  military 

operations  around  the  world.  In  this  article,  a  British  officer  examines 

the  possibility  of  true  interoperability  between  the  two  nations'  Armed  Forces. 


One  of  the  key  challenges  for  allied  militaries 
working  together  is  language.  Defining  terms, 
therefore,  is  fundamental  at  the  beginning  of 
all  bilateral  or  multilateral  processes  and  meetings. 
Representatives  from  each  of  the  nations  must  provide 
definitions  for  the  words  that  may  not  be  understood  by 
personnel  from  the  other  militaries.  Sharing  definitions 
is  key  to  allied  interoperability. 

Finding  a  formal  definition  of  interoperability,  how¬ 
ever,  is  easier  said  than  done.  Most  definitions  of 
interoperability  focus  on  coordination  and  cooperation 
and  ordinarily  refer  to  computer  and  information  sys¬ 
tems.  In  the  military,  we  take  interoperability  to  mean 
being  able  to  work  together  with  another  military  and,  in 
its  most  encompassing  form,  operating  together  as  one; 
sharing  information,  equipment,  or  even  subunits;  and 
exchanging  assets  with  little  or  no  impact  on  the  mission. 
The  narrower  definitions  do  not  fit  with  these  military 
aspirations,  though,  as  we  mean  more  than  cooperation 
and  they  focus  on  the  technology-related  aspects  of 
interoperability  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  making  it 
easier  to  sustain  a  deployed  multinational  force. 

Interoperability  Rock  Drill 

Despite  this  lack  of  clarity  in  the  definition,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have  been 
developing  a  logistics  interoperability  plan  over  a 
number  of  months,  exploring  what  areas,  if  any, 
exist  in  which  they  can  operate  together.  The  work  to 
date  culminated  in  a  United  Kingdom-United  States 
interoperability  review  of  concept  drill,  also  known  as 
a  rock  drill,  which  took  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
March  2008.  The  teams  from  each  side  of  the  Atlantic 
that  were  involved  in  the  preparation  identified  four 
areas  of  potential  interoperability  for  further  explora¬ 
tion:  command  and  control,  information  management 
systems,  transportation  and  equipment,  and  logistics 
support  services. 

Binational  groups  of  subject-matter  experts  were 
ensconced  in  separate  rooms  for  a  week  to  see  if  they 
could  determine  where  the  two  countries  were  already 
interoperable,  which  areas  were  beyond  the  scope  of 
interoperability,  and  which  areas  should  be  further 
developed — a  somewhat  challenging  task  made  even 


more  challenging  because  they  were  not  always  speak¬ 
ing  the  same  language.  (What  exactly  does  “like  white 
on  rice”  mean,  for  example?)  A  plethora  of  issues  were 
raised  and  discussed  and  resulted  in  the  identification 
of  six  key  areas  in  which  progress  could  be  made. 

Command  and  Control  of  U.S.  and  U.K.  Units 

One  potential  area  for  improvement  involves  the 
names  and  structures  of  our  logistics  organizations. 
The  U.S.  structure  includes  theater  sustainment  com¬ 
mands  (TSCs),  expeditionary  sustainment  commands 
(ESCs),  and  sustainment  brigades  as  opposed  to  the 
United  Kingdom’s  joint  force  logistic  component, 
Army  logistic  brigades,  and  logistic  and  maintenance 
regiments.  The  question  is  how  those  organizations  are 
best  set  up  to  talk  to  one  another  and  handle  tasks  and 
issues.  Which  one  relates  to  which,  and  who  should 
talk  to  whom? 

The  key  difficulty  is  that,  in  one  sense,  the  nations’ 
logistics  structures  are  completely  different.  Logistics 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  large  and  increasingly 
joint  activity;  in  the  United  States,  the  services  man¬ 
age  logistics  individually.  This  means  that  none  of  the 
organizations  has  an  exact  equivalent  and  two  noncom¬ 
parable  organizations  will  be  forced  to  work  in  parallel 
to  achieve  interoperability.  The  TSC,  for  example,  is  an 
organization  dissimilar  to  any  U.K.  establishment  and 
has  no  obvious  counterpart. 

On  the  other  hand,  rough  equivalents  of  some  units 
do  exist,  but  corresponding  posts  will  not  have  exactly 
the  same  responsibilities,  despite  some  commonality. 
The  joint  force  logistic  component  can  be  aligned  to 
the  ESC,  and  an  Army  logistic  brigade  is  similar  to  a 
sustainment  brigade,  so  interoperability  between  the 
units  can  be  made  to  work.  The  real  challenge  is  devel¬ 
oping  a  command  and  control  architecture  to  enable 
combined  planning,  decisionmaking,  and  execution. 
Performing  these  functions  is  essential  for  true  interop¬ 
erability  in  the  military  sense  of  the  word.  The  rock  drill 
team  agreed  that  some  form  of  joint  logistics  planning 
organization,  possibly  known  as  the  Logistic  Coordi¬ 
nation  Board  (LCB),  is  required.  Essentially,  the  LCB 
should  plan  and  make  decisions,  and  the  ESCs  and 
Army  logistic  brigades  should  execute  the  plan.  The 
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Information  Systems  Interoperability  Framework 


Subject 

Interoperability  Judgement 

Asset  Visibility 

★  * 

Security 

Supply  Chain  IM 

★  if 

Shared  SA  ^ 

CV 

★  * 

Decision  Support 

it  it 

Email 

NEC 

★  3 

j 

i 

Not  Interoperable 


Fully  Interoperable 


Legend  Fully  Interoperable  Already 

Not  Interoperable — Ignore 
Scope  for  Greater  Interoperability 


Current  Interoperability  Level 
it  Future  Interoperability  Target 

IM  =  Information  management 
SA  =  Situational  awareness 
CV  =  Consignment  visibility 
NEC  =  Network-enabled  connectivity 


This  chart  shows  some  of  the  areas  within  U.S.  and  U.K.  information  systems  that  are  interoperable 
or  could  become  more  interoperable  in  the  future. 


LCB  should  be  part  of  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Force 
Headquarters,  but  it  is  essential  that  all  U.S.  and  U.K. 
logistics  formations  are  represented  on  the  board. 

Interoperability  and  Information  Systems 

Regarding  logistics  information  systems,  the  rock 
drill  team  discovered  that  a  great  deal  of  activity  is 
taking  place  at  the  national  level  to  improve  logis¬ 
tics  information  systems  under  network  architectures. 
While  both  nations  have  the  same  outcome  in  mind 
(improved  situational  awareness,  more  accurate  moni¬ 
toring  of  the  supply  chain,  and  improved  maintenance 
support),  their  efforts  are  taking  place  in  isolation 
and  interoperability  has  not  been  factored  in  to  date. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  the  cost  of  providing 
such  services.  Both  nations  contract  out  much  of 
their  communications  technology  efforts,  and  adding 
interoperability  to  the  equation  would  significantly 
increase  the  cost  of  the  contracts.  With  financial  chal¬ 
lenges  currently  facing  both  armies,  the  best  that  can 
be  achieved  realistically  is  including  interoperability 
in  future  requirements  along  with  the  recognition  that 
such  requirements  are  extremely  vulnerable  to  budget¬ 
ary  pressures. 


The  sensitivities  and  limitations  of  sharing  infor¬ 
mation  also  need  to  be  acknowledged.  Using  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  systems 
framework  may  be  one  way  of  achieving  initial  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  planning,  rather  than  the  execution,  of  the 
campaign.  But  reluctance  to  share  information  through 
these  means  can  exist,  and  the  information  that  is 
shared  may  be  of  limited  utility.  Rock  drill  participants 
agreed  that  a  pragmatic  approach  needs  to  be  adopted 
and  that  total  interoperability  is  too  ambitious. 

Priorities  must  be  set  in  order  to  achieve  some¬ 
thing,  and  all  other  elements  must  become  secondarily 
important  or  even  left  as  future  aspirations.  Without 
setting  priorities,  some  of  our  current  capabilities 
could  actually  end  up  being  lost.  So  on  the  road  to 
interoperability,  having  unwittingly  taken  a  step  for¬ 
ward,  we  are  in  danger  of  taking  a  step  back.  This  must 
change  if  interoperability  is  to  become  reality. 

Transportation  and  Equipment  Interoperability 

The  transportation,  movement,  equipment,  and  main¬ 
tenance  areas  offer  many  opportunities  for  improving 
coordination,  although  the  improvement  will  rely 
on  effective  command  and  control  and  information 
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systems.  True  military  interoperability  is  much  more 
difficult,  however,  when  both  nations  have  different 
equipment,  training  procedures,  legislative  require¬ 
ments,  and  capabilities.  Political  imperatives  also  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  execution  of  any  deployment,  and  relying  on 
another  nation  to  execute  part  of  the  plan  will  always 
be  sensitive.  However,  logistics  interoperability  offers 
real  prospects  for  moving  beyond  coordination  to  the 
full  sharing  of  assets. 

Naturally,  full  asset  sharing  depends  on  the  opera¬ 
tional  situation,  but  asset  sharing  is  a  practical  way  in 
which  interoperability  can  become  a  fact  rather  than  a 
goal.  Rock  drill  participants  agreed  that  an  endorsed  set 
of  operating  procedures  will  be  required  as  a  starting 
point,  followed  by  the  inclusion  of  logistics  support — 
transportation,  movement,  equipment,  and  mainte¬ 
nance — early  in  the  LCB’s  planning  phase.  Combined 
planning,  priority  setting,  and  task  allocation  will  be 
essential.  These  will  be  challenging  to  achieve  but  are 
fundamental  to  becoming  truly  interoperable. 

Logistics  Support  Services 

In  the  logistics  support  services  area,  the  rock  drill 
identified  myriad  opportunities  for  sharing  the  supply, 
distribution,  and  storage  of  commodities  identified  by 
classes  of  supply.  Some  coordinated  activity  in  this 
area  already  takes  place.  For  example,  NATO  has  a 
common  fuel  policy  and  the  supply  of  water  is  shared. 
Much  more  work  is  needed  to  determine  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  this,  but  it  is  another  area  in  which  further  gains 
can  be  made. 

The  other  area  that  provides  real  opportunities  for 
progress  is  contracting.  The  United  States  has  been 
doing  this  very  successfully  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  can  learn  much  from  its 
experiences.  Sharing  best  practices  can  be  the  start¬ 
ing  point,  although  this  is  arguably  cooperation  rather 
than  interoperability.  Full  interoperability  could  be 
achieved  by  using  the  same  contract  and  by  sharing 
contractors.  Opportunities  for  interoperable  contract¬ 
ing  may  exist  in  the  future  and  could,  in  turn,  lead  to 
enhanced  interoperability  in  areas  such  as  transporta¬ 
tion  and  movement. 

Why  Not  Interoperability? 

One  of  the  key  points  that  came  out  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  was  that  not  all  logistics  activities  need  to  be 
interoperable.  For  example,  in  the  areas  where  the  two 
nation’s  systems  are  fundamentally  different  or  where 
they  have  equipment  that  is  essentially  incompatible, 
no  logic  exists  in  trying  to  achieve  interoperability. 
This  leaves  two  overarching  problems.  The  first  is 
interoperability’s  practical  utility  for  operations.  The 
second  issue  is  one  of  depth:  is  all  of  this  interoper¬ 
ability,  or  is  it  just  cooperation  and  coordination? 


Practical  utility.  The  key  product  from  the  rock  drill 
is  the  U.S./U.K.  Logistics  Interoperability  Guide,  which 
was  used  in  draft  form  during  the  drill  as  a  handrail  to 
aid  discussion.  The  guide  has  since  been  amended  to 
include  the  results  of  the  rock  drill,  and  it  was  issued  in 
the  summer  of  2008.  The  intent  is  for  the  guide  to  be  of 
practical  value  for  operations  rather  than  just  a  series 
of  theoretical  desirables;  but  is  this  actually  possible? 
The  people  who  developed  the  guide  certainly  have 
plenty  of  experience  in  joint  and  combined  operations, 
and  if  those  same  individuals  continue  this  effort  in  the 
future,  it  could  be  made  to  work — particularly  if  the 
LCB  is  established  early. 

What  would  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  first  real 
usage  of  interoperability  will  succeed  would  be  placing 
those  individuals  in  deployed  staff  headquarters  and  in 
the  field  armies  of  the  two  nations  the  first  time  interop¬ 
erability  principles  are  applied.  This  would  be  rather 
difficult  to  orchestrate,  especially  because  many  of  the 
rock  drill  participants  are  civilians.  Ensuring  that  interop¬ 
erability  is  put  into  practice  will  require  a  serious  infor¬ 
mation  and  training  campaign  that  could  become  part  of 
routine  training  for  those  who  may  deploy  in  the  future. 

Interoperability  versus  cooperation.  Can  we  achieve 
interoperability,  or  are  we  limited  to  cooperation  and 
coordination?  If  true  interoperability  is  achieved,  does 
it  enable  us  to  make  U.K.  formations  subordinate  to 
U.S.  formations,  for  example?  (The  rock  drill  looked 
specifically  at  a  U.K  brigade  within  a  U.S  division  and 
was  not  aiming  to  achieve  interoperability  below  that 
level.)  What  about  using  the  same  facilities  in  ports  or 
the  same  staff  and  transport  assets  (rather  than  allocat¬ 
ing  timeslots  for  U.K.  use  and  separate  periods  for  U.S. 
use)?  The  transport,  movement,  and  maintenance  areas 
could  see  a  real  sharing  of  assets,  as  could  contracting. 
This  would  be  difficult  to  achieve,  however,  without 
first  setting  in  place  overarching  command  and  control 
structures  and  information  systems. 

So  the  road  to  interoperability  begins  with  some 
serious  obstacles  that  require  breaching.  Progress  can 
be  made  in  other  parallel  areas,  but  perhaps  interoper¬ 
ability  can  only  truly  be  achieved  within  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  world  and  the  rest  is  simply  cooperation. 
That  may  ultimately  be  the  case,  but  driving  through 
cooperation  to  true  interoperability,  if  it  can  be  reached, 
would  definitely  be  worth  the  journey.  ALOG 
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Army  Logistics  Knowledge 
Management  and  SALE 


by  Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Anderson 


This  article,  the  first  in  a  three-part  series,  introduces 

the  author's  research  of  Army  logistics  knowledge  management 

and  the  Single  Army  Logistics  Enterprise. 


Dhe  Single  Army  Logistics  Enterprise  (SALE) 
is  a  network  of  automated  logistics  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  Information  technology  (IT) 
hardware  and  software  plug  into  the  SALE  archi¬ 
tecture  to  help  the  Army  maintain  warfighting 
readiness.  SALE  provides  visibility  over  the  logis¬ 
tics  pipeline  to  managers  at  all  levels  of  operations 
through  a  web-based,  integrated  logistics  database. 
The  Army  has  identified  SALE’S  logistics  func¬ 
tional  areas  as  supply,  maintenance,  ammunition 
management,  and  distribution. 

SALE  is  the  Army’s  logistics  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  The  vision  for  SALE  is  “a  fully  integrated 
knowledge  environment  that  builds,  sustains,  and 
generates  warfighting  capability  through  a  fully 
integrated  logistics  enterprise  based  upon  col¬ 
laborative  planning,  knowledge  management,  and 
best  business  practices.”1  The  three  components 
of  SALE  are  collaborative  planning,  best  business 
practices,  and  knowledge  management  (KM). 
However,  the  Army  has  not  identified  the  logistics 
KM  practices  that  SALE  should  support. 

The  Problem 

The  Army  does  not  have  a  logistics  KM  frame¬ 
work  to  help  manage  data  and  information  from 
SALE.  To  compound  the  problem,  the  Army  has 
not  taken  steps  to  identify  SALE  implementation 
procedures  relative  to  logistics  KM.  This  presents  a 
danger  that  the  ongoing  implementation  of  SALE 
might  not  be  relevant  to  Army  logistics  KM.  Cur¬ 
rent  Army  logistics  policies  and  regulations  do  not 
address  KM  and  its  relationship  with  SALE. 

Army  logisticians  need  to  know  how  to  manage 
data  and  information.  According  to  Donald  Hislop, 


“Data  includes  numbers,  words  and  sounds  which 
are  derived  from  observation  or  measurement,  and 
information  represents  data  arranged  in  a  meaningful 
pattern  .  .  .  Knowledge  can  be  understood  to  emerge 
from  the  application,  analysis,  and  productive  use  of 
data  and/or  information.”2  KM  pertains  to  the  dis¬ 
covery,  sharing,  and  application  of  knowledge.3 

Unlike  in  the  past  when  logisticians  relied  pri¬ 
marily  on  data  and  information  from  stovepiped 
stand-alone  systems,  today’s  logisticians  deal  with 
real-time  data  and  information  from  enterprise  sys¬ 
tems  like  SALE  to  manage  the  logistics  pipeline. 
Recent  IT  breakthroughs  and  Army  transformation 
require  the  Army  logistics  community  to  identify 
KM  requirements  and  implement  KM  practices  to 
satisfy  the  requirements.  Otherwise,  the  flood  of 
data  and  information  from  an  enterprise  system 
like  SALE  could  overwhelm  logisticians. 

The  Research 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  propose  a 
logistics  KM  framework  and  examine  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  SALE  to  determine  its  relevance 
to  Army  logistics  KM.  The  relationship  between 
Army  logistics  KM  and  SALE  should  evolve  from 
logistics  KM  requirements,  logistics  KM  prac¬ 
tices,  and  SALE  implementation  efforts. 

Many  Army  documents  and  KM  studies  were 
examined  to  help  determine  Army  logistics  require¬ 
ments.  Petrides  and  Guiney’s  study4  about  KM  and 
organizational  strategies  and  Smith  and  McKeen’s 
study  about  the  importance  of  an  organizational  vision 
for  KM5  and  business  processes6  provided  insights  for 
this  portion  of  the  research,  as  did  Grossman’s  study7 
about  KM  metrics  and  academic  discipline. 


1  Enterprise  Integration,  Inc.,  "Single  Army  Logistics  Enterprise:  Overall  Army  Logistics  Enterprise  Solution  Report-Final,"  Fairfax,  Virginia,  2003. 

2  Donald  Hislop,  Knowledge  Management  in  Organizations,  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York,  2005. 

3  I.  Becerra-Fernandez  and  R.  Sabherwal,  "ICT  and  Knowledge  Management  Systems,"  Encyclopedia  of  Knowledge  Management,  Idea  Group 
Reference,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  2006,  p.  230-234. 

4  Lisa  A.  Petrides  and  Susan  Zahra  Guiney,  "Knowledge  Management  for  School  Leaders:  An  Ecological  Framework  for  Thinking  Schools," 

Teachers  College  Record,  Vol.  1 04,  No.  8,  2002,  p.  1  702-1  71  7. 

5  Heather  A.  Smith  and  James  D.  McKeen,  The  Evolution  of  the  KM  Function,  May  2003,  <http://business.queensu.ca/centres/monieson/docs/work- 
ing/working_03-07.pdf>,  accessed  on  26  September  2007. 

6  Heather  A.  Smith  and  James  D.  McKeen,  "Developments  in  Practice  XII:  Knowledge-Enabling  Business  Processes,"  Communications  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Information  Systems,  Vol.  13,  2004,  p.  25-38. 

7  Martin  Grossman,  "An  Overview  of  Knowledge  Management  Assessment  Approaches,"  The  Journal  of  American  Academy  of  Business,  Vol.  8, 

No.  2,  March  2006,  p.  242-247. 
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According  to  Miles  and  Huberman,  “when  you’re 
working  with  text  or  less  organized  displays,  you  often 
note  recurring  patterns,  themes,  or  'gestalts,’  which 
pull  together  many  separate  pieces  of  data.  Something 
'jumps  out’  at  you,  suddenly  makes  sense.”8  Strate¬ 
gies,  policies  and  regulations,  institutional  training 
and  education,  and  operations  drive  Army  logistics 
KM  requirements.  These  themes  that  emerged  from 
analyzing  Army  documents  and  KM  studies  helped  to 
identify  Army  logistics  KM  requirements. 

The  strategies  that  were  studied  included  enhanced 
capabilities,  network-centric  warfare  (NCW),  and 
best  business  practices.  The  policies  and  regulations 
included  standards  and  goals.  Institutional  training 
and  education  included  policies  and  programs  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC),  the  Army  Combined  Arms  Center  (CAC), 
and  the  Army  Combined  Arms  Support  Command 
(CASCOM).  Operations  included  strategic,  opera¬ 
tional,  and  tactical  logistics. 

Strategies 

The  strategies  that  influence  Army  logistics  KM 
requirements  include  the  2004  Army  Transformation 
Roadmap,  the  Army  Knowledge  Management  (AKM) 
Strategy,  and  the  2006  Army  Game  Plan. 

The  Army  Transformation  Roadmap  ''refines  the 
Army’s  transformation  strategy  and  details  Army 
actions  to  identify  and  build  required  capabilities  to 
enhance  execution  of  joint  operations  by  the  Current 
Force  while  developing  the  capabilities  essential  to 
provide  dominant  land-power  capabilities  to  the  future 
Joint  Force.”9  AKM  ''is  the  Army’s  strategy  to  trans¬ 
form  itself  into  a  network-centric,  knowledge-based 
force  and  an  integral  part  of  the  Army’s  transformation 
to  achieve  the  Future  Force.”10  The  2006  Army  Game 
Plan  “describes  strategic  challenges  and  reinforces  the 
centrality,  importance,  and  intent  of  the  Army  Cam¬ 
paign  Plan.”* 11 

These  strategies  provide  Army-level  guidance  for 
current  and  future  military  capabilities.  The  Army 
Transformation  Roadmap,  the  AKM  Strategy,  and 
the  Army  2006  Game  Plan  help  drive  Army  logistics 
KM  requirements.  They  contain  the  Army’s  intent 
for  collecting,  sharing,  and  using  information.  They 
serve  as  guides  to  help  the  Army  become  a  knowl¬ 
edge-based  force.  The  strategies  focus  on  enhanced 
capabilities,  NCW,  and  best  business  practices. 


Enhanced  capabilities.  Strategies  that  will  lead  to 
enhanced  capabilities  pertain  to  making  decisions,  dis¬ 
tributing  supplies  and  services,  receiving  forces,  and 
integrating  the  supply  chain.  According  to  the  AKM 
Strategy,  “AKM  is  intended  to  improve  decision  domi¬ 
nance  by  our  warfighters  and  business  stewards — in  the 
battle  space,  in  our  organizations,  and  in  mission  pro¬ 
cesses.”12  Logisticians  make  decisions  with  data  and 
information  from  several  knowledge  bases.  The  2004 
Army  Transformation  Roadmap  states: 

To  sustain  combat  power,  the  Army  must  have  the 
ability  to  see  the  requirements  through  a  logistics 
data  network.  The  Army  requires  a  responsive 
distribution  system  enabled  by  in-transit  and  total 
asset  visibility  and  a  single  owner  with  positive, 
end-to-end  control  in  the  theater.  The  Army  needs 
a  robust,  modular  force-reception  capability — a 
dedicated  and  trained  organization  able  to  quickly 
open  a  theater  and  support  continuous  sustain¬ 
ment  throughout  the  joint  operations  area.  The 
Army  needs  an  integrated  supply  chain  that  has  a 
single  proponent  that  can  reach  across  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  resources  in  a  joint,  interagency  and 
multinational  theater.13 

The  enhanced  capabilities  mentioned  in  the  AKM 
Strategy  and  the  2004  Army  Transformation  Roadmap 
stress  the  importance  of  collecting,  sharing,  and  using 
data  and  information  to  make  speedy  and  timely  deci¬ 
sions.  The  Army  relies  on  real-time  data  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  conduct  operations,  and  logisticians  make 
decisions  concerning  the  deployment  and  sustainment 
of  military  forces  that  could  affect  military  operations. 
Therefore,  logisticians  must  have  the  capability  to 
make  speedy  and  timely  decisions. 

NCW.  One  focus  of  the  Department  of  Defense’s 
(DOD’s)  transformation  efforts  is  NCW.  Alberts,  Garst- 
ka,  and  Stein’s  study14  concerning  influences  of  IT  on 
commercial  business  practices  helped  launch  DOD’s 
NCW  concept.  According  to  their  study,  NCW  is  a 
concept  for  connecting  decisionmakers  to  achieve  situ¬ 
ational  awareness  on  the  battlefield.  IT  has  revolution¬ 
ized  military  operations,  and  it  has  also  affected  Army 
logistics. 

NCW  “leverages  information-age  concepts  in  the 
evolving  strategic  environment,  enabling  dispersed 
operations  that  produce  coherent,  mass  effects  via 
speed  and  coordinated  efforts.”15  The  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  implement  transformation  efforts  from  an  NCW 


®  Matthew  B.  Miles  and  A.  Michael  Huberman,  Qualitative  Data  Analysis,  Sage,  Thousand  Oaks,  California,  1994. 

9  Department  of  the  Army,  "Army  Transformation  Roadmap,"  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC,  2004,  p.  i. 

10  Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Regulation  25-1 :  Army  Knowledge  Management  and  Information  Technology,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC, 
2005,  p.  2. 

1 1  Department  of  the  Army,  "Army  Game  Plan,"  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC,  2006,  p.  i. 

1 2  Department  of  the  Army,  "Army  Knowledge  Management  Guidance  Memorandum  Number  1 ,"  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC,  2001 ,  p.  1 . 

13  Department  of  the  Army,  "Army  Transformation  Roadmap,"  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC,  2004,  p.  5-10. 

14  David  S.  Alberts,  et  al.,  Network  Centric  Warfare:  Developing  and  Leveraging  Information  Superiority,  Department  of  Defense  Command  and  Control 
Research  Program,  Washington,  DC,  1999. 

15  Department  of  Defense,  "The  Implementation  of  Network-Centric  Warfare,"  Office  of  Force  Transformation,  Washington,  DC,  2004,  p.  2. 
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perspective.  The  Army  logistics  community  must  be 
able  to  operate  in  an  NCW  environment.  Further¬ 
more,  DOD  has  identified  NCW  as  a  concept  that 
will  help  transform  information  sharing.  “Achieving 
the  full  potential  of  net-centricity  requires  viewing 
information  as  an  enterprise  asset ...  As  an  enterprise 
asset,  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
should  be  managed  by  portfolios  of  capabilities  that 
cut  across  legacy  stove-piped  systems.”16  The  Army 
must  have  the  means  to  access  and  share  information 
in  an  NCW  environment.  The  logistics  piece  of  this 
pertains  to  logistics  KM  requirements.  Logisticians 
must  access  and  share  data  and  information  in  an 
NCW  environment. 

Best  business  practices .  The  AKM  Strategy  and  the 
2006  Army  Game  Plan  cover  best  business  practices. 
The  AKM  Strategy  emphasizes  “innovative  ways  of 
doing  business  to  improve  Army  decision  making 
and  operations.”17  It  states  that  decisionmakers  must 
“integrate  best  business  practices  into  Army  processes 
to  promote  the  knowledge-based  force.”18  The  2006 
Army  Game  Plan  says  that  the  Army  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  core  missions  and  processes  and  on  measuring 
performance.19 

For  the  Army  logistics  community,  this  means 
focusing  on  core  logistics  functions  and  measuring 
the  performance  of  the  execution  of  those  functions. 
Logisticians  quantify  data  and  information  in  order  to 
measure  the  performance  of  logistics  processes.  The 
2006  Army  Game  Plan  advocates  the  Lean  Six  Sigma 
management  technique  to  measure  improvements  in 
processes.  Logisticians  use  performance-measurement 
approaches  like  Lean  Six  Sigma  to  determine  how  well 
logistics  processes  are  performing. 

Best  business  practices  help  drive  Army  logistics 
KM  requirements.  Best  business  practices,  NCW,  and 
enhanced  capabilities  support  the  vision  of  the  Army 
logistics  community  for  collecting,  sharing,  and  using 
data  and  information.  These  strategies  could  help 
the  Army  logistics  community  identify  logistics  KM 
requirements  and  influence  policies  and  regulations. 

Policies  and  Regulations 

Although  the  Army  has  over  100  Army  regulations 
(ARs),  field  manuals  (FMs),  and  pamphlets  covering 
logistics,  the  main  documents  that  influence  Army 
logistics  KM  requirements  are  FM  4-0,  Combat  Service 
Support;  FM  3-0,  Operations;  AR  220-1,  Unit  Status 


Reporting;  AR  700-138,  Army  Logistics  Readiness 
and  Sustainability;  and  AR  25-1,  Army  Knowledge 
Management  and  Information  Technology.  FM  4-0 
is  the  authoritative  doctrine  for  sustainment,  and  FM 
3-0  is  the  Army’s  keystone  doctrine  for  full-spectrum 
operations.  AR  220-1  covers  “the  readiness  of  Army 
units  for  their  wartime  mission,”20  and  AR  700-138 
assigns  responsibilities  and  establishes  policies  and 
procedures  for  reporting  the  condition  of  Army  equip¬ 
ment.  AR  25-1  establishes  policies  and  responsibilities 
for  information  management  and  information  technol¬ 
ogy.  These  regulations  identify  goals  and  standards. 

AR  700-138  provides  materiel  readiness  goals  for 
the  Army.  Logisticians  manage  data  and  information 
pertaining  to  supply,  maintenance,  production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  other  logistics  support  needed  to  attain 
materiel  readiness  goals.  AR  25-1  identifies  the  Army’s 
web  portal,  called  Army  Knowledge  Online  (AKO),  as 
an  AKM  goal  for  the  Army.  AR  25-1  states  that  the 
Army  should  “institutionalize  AKO  as  the  enterprise 
portal  to  provide  universal,  secure  access  for  the  entire 
Army.”21  For  the  Army  logistics  community,  AKO’s 
institutionalization  as  the  enterprise  portal  implies  that 
logisticians  must  use  AKO  to  access,  share,  and  apply 
logistics  data  and  information.  Logisticians  use  AKO 
to  help  ensure  that  the  right  supplies  and  services  get 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and  to  ensure  equip¬ 
ment  readiness  standards. 

Institutional  Training  and  Education 

Army  institutional  training  and  education  programs 
include  requirements  for  collecting,  sharing,  and  using 
logistics  data  and  information.  However,  many  pro¬ 
grams  do  not  have  updated  courses  that  use  the  term 
“logistics  KM  requirements.”  The  Army  institutions 
that  drive  logistics  KM  requirements  include  TRA- 
DOC,  CAC,  and  CASCOM,  which  all  provide  over¬ 
sight  over  logistics  training  and  leader  development. 

TRADOC  “recruits,  trains  and  educates  the  Army’s 
Soldiers;  develops  leaders;  supports  training  in  units; 
develops  doctrine;  establishes  standards;  and  builds 
the  future  Army.”22  TRADOC  provides  overarching 
policies  for  training  and  educating  Soldiers.  CAC  and 
CASCOM  develop  and  execute  training  and  education 
programs  in  support  of  TRADOC  policies. 

CAC  provides  policies  pertaining  to  officer,  non¬ 
commissioned  officer,  and  civilian  education.  CAC 
focuses  on  the  professional  development  of  leaders.  23 


10  Department  of  Defense,  "Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report,"  Secretary  of  Defense,  Washington,  DC,  2006,  p.  58. 

1  7  Department  of  the  Army,  "Army  Knowledge  Management  Guidance  Memorandum  Number  1 ,"  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC,  2001 ,  p.  1 . 

1  0  Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Regulation  25-1 :  Army  Knowledge  Management  and  Information  Technology ,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC, 
2005,  p.  2. 

10  Department  of  Defense,  "Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report,"  Secretary  of  Defense,  Washington,  DC,  2006. 

20  Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Regulation  220-1:  Unit  Status  Reporting ,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC,  2006. 

21  Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Regulation  25-1 :  Army  Knowledge  Management  and  Information  Technology,  Department  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC, 
2005,  p.  2. 

22  "TRADOC  Mission,"  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  2007,  <http://www.tradoc.army.mil/about.htm>,  accessed  on  27  July  2007. 

22  "Core  Functions  Leader  Development  and  Education,"  Combined  Arms  Center,  2007,  <http://usacac.army.mil/CAC/leaderdevelopment.asp>,  accessed  on  8 
August  2007. 
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This  chart  shows  the  relationship  of  Army  logistics  knowledge  management  to  strategies ,  policies 
and  regulations,  institutional  training  ana  education,  and  operations. 


CASCOM  operates  the  logistics  branch  schools 
(Quartermaster,  Ordnance,  and  Transportation),  writes 
logistics  doctrine,  provides  an  Army- wide  construct  for 
organizing  logistics  forces,  and  ensures  that  logistics 
materiel  solutions  support  warfighting.24  According 
to  the  CASCOM  Command  Overview  Briefing  and 
information  from  the  Quartermaster,  Ordnance,  and 
Transportation  schools,  the  Army  does  not  have  logis¬ 
tics  KM  courses.  However,  existing  logistics  training 
and  education  programs  address  collecting,  sharing, 
and  using  logistics  data  and  information.  The  Army 
simply  has  not  created  logistics  KM  requirement  titles 
for  what  it  trains  and  educates.  Logisticians  who  need 
specific  logistics  KM  requirements  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  attend  special  courses  at  their  respective  training 
and  education  centers. 


CAC  and  CASCOM  have  the  institutional  structure 
for  training  and  educating  personnel  in  logistics  KM 
requirements.  According  to  the  CAC  approach  to  KM, 
the  Army  logistics  community  should  view  KM  from 
the  perspectives  of  the  institutional  and  operational 
forces.  So  CAC  has  instituted  a  web-based  KM  forum, 
called  Battle  Command  Knowledge  System  (BCKS), 
to  help  collect,  share,  and  use  knowledge.  CASCOM 
has  launched  a  similar  web-based  logistics  forum, 
called  LOGNet,  as  a  subordinate  function  of  BCKS. 

The  Army’s  training  and  education  institutions 
influence  logistics  KM  requirements.  Since  the  Army 
has  not  updated  logistics  doctrine  with  KM  terminolo¬ 
gies,  existing  training  and  education  programs  do  not 
describe  the  collection,  distribution,  and  use  of  logis¬ 
tics  data  and  information  as  KM.  However,  the  training 


24  "Command  Overview  Briefing/'  Combined  Arms  Support  Command,  2007,  <http://www.cascom.army.mil/cmd_plan_group/CASCOM%200verview 
%20Briefing-net.ppt>,  accessed  on  8  July  2007. 
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and  education  that  logisticians  receive  include  logistics 
KM  requirements.  LOGNet  helps  logisticians  collect, 
share,  and  use  data  and  information.  KM  training  and 
education  occurs  for  all  levels  of  operations. 

Operations 

Army  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels  of 
operation  influence  logistics  KM  requirements.  The 
logistics  operations  KM  driver  focuses  on  capacity 
management  of  the  logistics  pipeline  at  the  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  levels.  Logisticians  moder¬ 
ate  the  flow  of  data  and  information  at  these  levels  of 
operations.  The  Army  logistics  capstone  document, 
FM  4-0,  states — 

Capacity  management  operations  focus  on  pro¬ 
gramming  changes  in  the  system  infrastructure 
to  modify  the  finite  capacity  of  the  distribution 
system.  Capacity  management  deals  with  balanc¬ 
ing  distribution  system  capacity  against  evolving 
changes  in  theater  support  requirements.  Distribu¬ 
tion  managers  plan  for  bottlenecks,  disruptions, 
and  changes  in  the  operational  scheme  in  order  to 
optimize  a  theater’s  distribution  capacity.  Capacity 
management  operations  use  visibility  and  control 
to  anticipate  distribution  needs,  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  resources  at  the  right  time,  monitor  execution, 
and,  as  necessary,  adjust  the  distribution  system  to 
avoid  distribution  problems. 

Army  logistics  KM  requirements  consist  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  data  and  information  for  managing  the  logis¬ 
tics  pipeline  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical 
levels.  Logistics  KM  requirements  evolve  from  logistics 
data  and  information  from  the  following  areas — 

•  Subsistence  and  water. 

•  Troop  support  materiel. 

•  General  supplies. 

•  Clothing  and  textiles. 

•  Industrial  supplies. 

•  Packaged  and  bulk  petroleum. 

•  Barrier  and  construction  materials. 

•  Ammunition. 

•  Personal  demand  items. 

•  Major  end  items. 

•  Medical  materiel. 

•  Repair  parts. 

•  Mail. 

•  Line-haul  movements. 

•  Maintenance. 

•  War  reserves.25 

Strategic  logistics .  The  “strategic  level  is  that  level  at 
which  a  nation,  often  as  one  of  a  group  of  nations,  deter¬ 
mines  national  and  multinational  security  objectives 
and  guidance,  and  develops  and  uses  national  resources 


to  accomplish  them.”26  Strategic  logistics  KM  require¬ 
ments  include  the  identification,  collection,  dissemina¬ 
tion,  and  use  of  data  and  information  to  deploy  forces 
and  sustain  them  with  supplies  and  services  from  the 
U.S.  and  international  industrial  bases.  A  combination 
of  institutional  and  operational  organizations  provides 
strategic-level  support.  Examples  of  strategic-level  logis¬ 
tics  support  include  the  distribution  of  supplies  from 
pre-positioned  stocks  around  the  world,  transportation 
of  materiel  and  personnel,  and  coordination  of  repairs  at 
Army  maintenance  depots. 

Operational  logistics .  “The  operational  level  is 
the  level  at  which  campaigns  and  major  operations 
are  conducted  and  sustained  to  accomplish  strategic 
objectives  within  theaters  or  areas  of  operation.”27 
Operational  logistics  KM  requirements  include  the 
management  of  data  and  information  to  bridge  the 
interface  between  the  strategic  and  tactical  levels. 

Tactical  logistics .  “The  tactical  level  is  the  realm  of 
close  combat,  where  friendly  forces  are  in  immediate 
contact  and  use  direct  and  indirect  fires  to  defeat  or 
destroy  enemy  forces  and  to  seize  or  retain  ground.”28 
Tactical-level  logistics  KM  requirements  include  the 
management  of  fuel,  ammunition,  food,  repair  parts, 
and  other  materiel  to  ensure  the  right  support  gets  to 
the  warfighter  at  the  right  time  and  right  place. 

Logisticians  manage  the  logistics  pipeline  for  logis¬ 
tics  functions.  Army  logisticians  focus  their  efforts  on 
supporting  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  logistics 
operations.  Operations  at  these  levels  drive  logistics 
KM  requirements.  Logisticians  focus  on  the  capacity 
of  the  logistics  pipeline  to  ensure  uninterrupted  sup¬ 
port  to  all  levels  of  military  operations. 


Since  the  Army  does  not  have  a  framework  for  iden¬ 
tifying  logistics  KM  drivers — strategies,  policies  and 
regulations,  training  and  education,  and  operations — 
the  KM  drivers  suggested  by  this  research  could 
assist  Army  logisticians  with  these  efforts.  The  Army 
logistics  community  must  get  its  arms  wrapped  around 
logistics  KM  requirements.  Otherwise,  the  ongoing 
implementation  of  SALE  might  not  be  relevant  to 
Army  logistics  KM. 


Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Anderson  is  the  president  of 
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25  Department  of  the  Army,  "Army  Knowledge  Management  Guidance  Memorandum  Number  1  ,"  Secretary  of  the  Army  Washington,  DC,  2001 ,  p.  1 . 

26  Department  of  the  Army,  Field  Manual  4-0:  Combat  Service  Support,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Washington,  DC,  2003,  p.  4-1 . 

27  Ibid.,  p.  4-1. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  4-12. 
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Operational  Logistics  Planner 
for  the  Modular  Army 

by  Thomas  W.  Chavers 

The  newest  update  of  the  Operational  Logistics  Planner  incorporates 
the  Modular  Army  organization  into  the  planning  system. 


Logistics  planners  now  have  an  easy  tool  for  com¬ 
pleting  logistics  estimates.  The  Army  Combined 
Arms  Support  Command  (CASCOM)  Planning 
Data  Branch  (PDB)  has  released  Operational  Logis¬ 
tics  (OPLOG)  Planner  7.0.  CASCOM  has  refined  the 
OPLOG  Planner  into  a  premier  planning  tool  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  to  support  operations  typically  associ¬ 
ated  with  plans  and  orders  for  multiphase  operations. 

Those  who  have  not  used  OPLOG  Planner  recently 
will  notice  a  number  of  changes.  Recent  upgrades  enable 
the  interactive  tool  to  quickly  determine  which  logistics 
supplies  planners  will  need  to  support  operations.  The 
new  OPLOG  Planner  has  more  user-friendly  menus  and 
queries  and  includes  extensive  help  features. 

OPLOG  Planner  enables  users  to  estimate  mission 
requirements  for  water,  ice,  mail,  and  all  classes  of  sup¬ 
ply  (except  material  to  support  nonmilitary  programs 
[class  X]),  using  the  latest  modular  force  structures  and 
planning  rates  approved  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
G-4,  Department  of  the  Army.  No  other  planning  tool 
gives  users  this  Army-approved  and  updated  logistics 
estimate  planning  data. 

OPLOG  Planner  allows  the  user  to  build  multiple 
task  organizations  by  using  a  preloaded  list  of  units  and 
equipment  or  by  importing  custom-built  units  that  the 
user  has  created  from  scratch.  OPLOG  Planner  assigns 
each  task  organization  a  consumption  parameter  set. 
A  consumption  parameter  set  establishes  the  rates,  cli¬ 
mate,  joint  phases  (deter,  seize  initiative,  or  dominate) 
and  Army  operations  (offense,  defense,  stability,  or 
mission  staging)  necessary  for  the  mission.  The  planner 
can  use  predefined  default  planning  rates  or  customize 
rates  based  on  unit  experiences.  These  consumption 
parameter  sets  and  task  organizations  form  an  order. 
OPLOG  Planner  generates  the  logistics  supply  require¬ 
ments  that  users  can  view  for  the  entire  operation,  by 
operational  phase,  by  task  organization,  by  unit,  or 
by  individual  unit  equipment.  Users  can  print  logis¬ 
tics  requirement  reports  in  Microsoft  Word  or  export 
reports  to  Microsoft  Excel  for  further  analysis. 

Users  can  save  orders  for  recall  and  later  use  in 
course-of-action  analysis.  For  example,  if  the  user 
wants  to  estimate  the  fuel  consumption  of  an  infantry 
brigade  combat  team  (IBCT)  with  an  attached  armor 


company  in  an  offensive  dominate  operation,  the  user 
would  select  the  IBCT  and  the  armor  company  and 
place  them  in  the  same  task  organization.  In  a  couple  of 
minutes,  the  user  will  have  the  projected  fuel  require¬ 
ment  for  the  mission.  In  addition,  a  unit  preparing  to 
deploy  to  a  theater  can  forecast  supply  requirements 
from  the  initial  staging  area  to  the  final  destination  and 
then  for  its  first  phase  of  operation. 

At  least  annually,  CASCOM  updates  OPLOG  Plan¬ 
ner  with  current  force  structure  and  rate  changes, 
including  the  effect  of  up-armoring  or  revised  equip¬ 
ment  usage  profiles  on  fuel  usage.  The  CASCOM 
PDB  provides  additional  updates  based  on  user  needs 
and  suggestions,  so  users  should  check  back  regularly 
for  the  most  current  version.  Planned  future  upgrades 
include  the  addition  of  a  casualty  estimator  for  medi¬ 
cal  calculations,  a  transportation  analysis  module,  and 
expansion  of  the  ammunition  (class  V)  rates  module. 

In  addition  to  OPLOG  Planner  7.0,  PDB  has  devel¬ 
oped  several  Microsoft  Excel  workbooks  to  assist  the 
Army  in  the  field  with  estimations  of  requirements  for 
specific  classes  of  supply.  Users  can  find  estimation 
and  other  planning  tools  for  food  and  water,  construc¬ 
tion  materials,  and  barrier-fortification  supplies  on  the 
Internet  at  https://www.cascom.army.mil/private/CDI/ 
FDD/Multi/PDB/EstimationTools.htm.  A  platform  cal¬ 
culator  and  a  master  standard  requirement  code  query 
are  also  available. 

Users  can  download  OPLOG  Planner  from  the  CAS¬ 
COM  PDB  webpage.  The  Internet  Protocol  address  is 
https://www.cascom.army.mil/private/CDI/FDD/Multi/ 
PDB/OPLOGPLANNER.HTM.  The  PDB  is  looking  for 
feedback  on  the  tool,  so  try  it  out  and  let  us  know  what 
you  think.  Users  can  email  OPLOG  Planner  support 
with  questions  and  comments  about  OPLOG  Planner 
7.0  at  leeeOPLOGPLN@conus.army.mil.  ALOG 
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R&R:  Reading  and  Reviews 

In  this  issue,  Army  Logistician  is  launching  a  new  department — a  book  review  column  for  logisticians  we  call 
“R  &  R:  Reading  and  Reviews.”  If  you  have  read  a  logistics-related  book  that  you  would  like  to  review  for  your 
peers,  contact  us  for  more  information  at  leeealog@conus.army.mil  Please  do  not  send  us  a  review  until  you  have 
talked  to  us.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you.  — Editor 


The  Opposable  Mind:  How  Successful  Leaders 
Win  Through  Integrative  Thinking.  Roger  L.  Martin. 
Harvard  Business  School  Press,  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  2007,  224  pages. 

In  2007,  Harvard  Business  Review  published  “How 
Successful  Leaders  Think”  by  Roger  Martin.  The  arti¬ 
cle,  a  preview  of  his  forthcoming  book,  The  Oppos¬ 
able  Mind ,  was  widely  acclaimed.  This  praise  was  not 
surprising  given  Martin’s  credentials:  He  received  the 
Marshall  McLuhan  Award  for  Visionary  Leadership  in 
2003,  and  he  was  one  of  BusinessWeek's  seven  “Innova¬ 
tion  Gurus”  in  2005.  Two  years  later,  the  same  magazine 
selected  him  as  one  of  the  10  most  influential  business 
professors  in  the  world.  Martin,  currently  dean  of  the 
management  school  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  is  no 
naive  intellectual  but  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  master’s 
in  business  administration  program  and  an  entrepreneur 
who  helped  grow  Monitor  Company  from  a  startup  to 
a  global  strategy-consulting  firm.  The  Opposable  Mind 
deserves  an  award  as  well;  it  is  a  superb  blend  of  theory 
and  professional  practice  that  makes  it  a  profitable  read 
for  any  leader  by  contributing  to  our  understanding  of 
how  leaders  should  think  about  their  craft. 

Martin’s  book  begins  with  a  simple  premise  captured 
by  American  novelist  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  in  his  1936 
essay,  “The  Crack-Up.”  “The  test  of  a  first-rate  intel¬ 
ligence,”  Fitzgerald  wrote,  “is  the  ability  to  hold  two 
opposed  ideas  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time,  and  still 
retain  the  ability  to  function.”  Martin  argues  that  this 
ability  should  not  belong  solely  to  geniuses  but  also  to 
leaders.  He  bases  his  argument  on  his  interviews  and 
analysis  of  more  than  50  leaders  of  corporations  and 
non-profit  organizations,  from  Proctor  and  Gamble 
to  the  Toronto  International  Film  Festival — a  group 
diverse  in  age,  gender,  and  other  characteristics. 

The  key  insight  Martin  gained  from  this  expansive 
study  was  that,  simply  put,  highly  successful  leaders  do 
not  think  like  most  of  their  counterparts.  The  common 
element  is  their  refusal  to  accept  tradeoffs  between  two 
options — “either/or  thinking.”  Instead,  they  use  “inte¬ 
grative  thinking,”  which  Martin  defines  as  “the  ability 
to  face  constructively  the  tensions  in  opposing  ideas 
and,  instead  of  choosing  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
generate  a  creative  resolution  of  the  tension  in  the  form 
of  a  new  idea  that  contains  elements  of  the  opposing 
ideas  but  is  superior  to  each.” 


Martin  does  not  belittle  contemporary  management 
theorists  who  have  uncovered  the  components  of  suc¬ 
cessful  organizations  (ones  that  favor  a  bias  for  action). 
He  would  never  dispute  the  importance  of  “doing,”  but 
he  also  believes  that  a  leader’s  thinking  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Effective  leaders,  he  contends,  have  a  bias  for 
thinking  first.  He  also  has  no  objection  to  studying  the 
careers  of  business  giants  such  as  General  Electric’s 
Jack  Welch,  whom  he  interviews,  but  he  cautions  that 
the  context  in  which  a  particular  leader  attains  success 
will  not  necessarily  translate  directly  to  the  situation 
another  leader  confronts. 

Refreshingly,  Martin  readily  admits  that  integrative 
thinking  is  neither  a  necessary  step  for  success  nor  a 
cure-all.  What  he  offers  is  more  lasting  and  valuable, 
particularly  for  logisticians  who  seek  leadership  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  highest  level  of  command  and  government. 
It  is  a  disciplined  way  of  thinking  through  the  knotty 
problems  leaders  confront  and  will  likely  improve  their 
chances  of  organizational  achievement.  His  motto  for 
leaders  might  be,  “Think  harder.” 

Martin  explains  integrative  thinking  by  examining 
decisionmaking,  the  leader’s  ultimate  responsibility. 
He  breaks  the  decisionmaking  process  into  four  steps: 
determining  salience,  analyzing  causality,  evaluating 
the  decision  architecture,  and  achieving  resolution. 

The  first  step  is  not  to  focus  on  only  the  obvious 
features  relevant  to  making  a  decision,  but  to  search 
for  the  less  obvious  ones.  The  leader  must  be  willing 
to  leave  his  comfort  zone  and  tolerate  “messy,”  “com¬ 
plex,”  and  “chaotic”  challenges — not  eliminate  issues 
or  problems  because  they  are  distressing.  Second,  the 
leader  should  test  the  relationship  between  cause  and 
effect.  Third,  the  leader  should  not  examine  a  problem 
in  a  linear  fashion  or  by  breaking  it  into  pieces  to  solve 
separately;  instead,  he  should  examine  it  holistically. 
Here  logisticians  will  find  Martin’s  example  particu¬ 
larly  apt  as  he  describes  the  link  between  transportation 
systems  and  supply  distribution — a  concrete  example 
of  how  pieces  fit  together  and  influence  one  another. 
Fourth,  to  achieve  resolution,  the  leaders  must  set  high 
standards  that  block  the  acceptance  of  for-or-against 
results  and  instead  opt  for  creative  solutions. 

The  final  chapter  of  Martin’s  book  is  a  short  course 
on  creating  a  personal  knowledge  system.  By  integrat¬ 
ing  stance  (that  is,  how  you  perceive  the  world  around 
you  and  your  role  in  it),  tools  such  as  formal  theories 
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and  rules  of  thumb,  and  experience,  a  leader  can  learn 
to  think  strategically.  This  is  an  essential  competency 
for  logisticians  leading  organizations  in  the  current 
operational  environment  that  remains  volatile,  com¬ 
plex,  and  uncertain. 

Frank  L.  Jones  is  a  professor  of  security  stud¬ 
ies  at  the  Army  War  College  at  Carlisle  Barracks , 
Pennsylvania. 

A  Devotion  to  Duty:  Memoirs  of  General  Jimmy  D. 
Ross.  Jimmy  D.  Ross  (USA,  Ret.),  Dr.  Mary  Magee,  Dr. 
William  Moye,  et  al.  Historical  Office,  U.S.  Army  Mate¬ 
riel  Command,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia,  2007,  367  pages. 

If  one  is  going  to  begin  a  series  of  works,  it  is  some¬ 
times  best  to  start  easy.  A  Devotion  to  Duty  is  one  of 
those  uncomplicated  starts.  It  is  written  with  an  infor¬ 
mal  style  that  draws  the  reader  along.  The  narrative 
from  birth  to  commissioning  serves  to  tell  us  that  the 
subject,  General  Jimmy  D.  Ross,  a  former  commander 
of  the  Army  Materiel  Command,  was  once  an  average 
kid  who  entered  the  Army  for  any  number  of  reasons. 
The  journey  from  lieutenant  to  major  reflects  a  steep 
learning  curve  and  an  unusual  assignment  pattern. 

By  the  time  Jimmy  Ross  was  a  major,  he  had 
enjoyed  2  years  with  the  14th  Infantry  Regiment  at 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii.  Then,  according  to  the 
practices  then  prevailing,  he  transferred  into  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Corps,  only  to  be  shifted  to  a  9-month  detail 
to  Task  Force  Air  Cobra — a  semisecret  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  (SEATO)  operation  in  Thailand — 
to  evaluate  its  potential  to  host  a  large  U.S.  force.  As 
the  Nation  struggled  through  civil  rights  trials  and  the 
Kennedy  assassination,  Ross  was  off  to  Vietnam  for 
1964  and  1965  as  a  battalion  adviser — infantry  bat¬ 
talion,  that  is. 

The  logistician  in  Ross  began  to  emerge  as  he  was 
assigned  to  the  U.S.  Strike  Command’s  J-4  Director¬ 
ate.  In  that  position,  he  participated  in  many  exercises 
as  well  as  several  Operation  Garden  Plot  deployments. 
[Garden  Plot  is  the  Department  of  the  Army  Civil  Dis¬ 
turbance  Plan,  the  generic  operations  plan  for  military 
support  to  domestic  civil  disturbances.] 

Ross  returned  to  Vietnam  in  June  1969,  this  time 
to  serve  as  the  101st  Airborne  Division  Support  Com¬ 
mand  S^4,  1  month  after  the  Battle  of  Hamburger  Hill. 
At  this  point  in  the  book,  logisticians  should  slow  the 
page  turning  and  pay  close  attention.  While  the  style 
remains  informal,  lessons  can  be  learned  in  almost 
every  paragraph.  On  page  131,  Ross  describes  how  he 
and  a  group  of  friends  analyzed  affairs  (as  they  hap¬ 
pened)  and  applied  their  experiences  to  get  the  mission 
right  the  next  time.  One  particular  episode  revolved 
around  putting  contractors  on  the  battlefield,  a  practice 


implemented  years  later,  resulting  in  huge  savings  in  time 
and  expense.  Jerked  out  of  the  S^4  position  to  become 
the  commander  of  the  10th  Transportation  Battalion  (as 
a  major),  Ross  found  himself  in  charge  of  a  1,300-person 
cargo-handling  outfit  that  included  some  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara’s  “Project  100,000”  Soldiers 
(with  port  security  as  an  additional  duty). 

Then  came  Ross’s  time  in  the  Pentagon  and  his  selec¬ 
tion  as  a  staff  officer  for  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 
Here  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the  rebuilding  of  a  dam¬ 
aged  Army,  specifically  the  establishment  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command.  Ross  passes  over  these  periods 
quickly  and  superficially,  only  pausing  to  recognize  the 
friendships  formed,  which  became  critical  in  latter  years. 

By  the  time  Ross  became  a  brigadier  general  and 
assumed  command  of  the  2d  Support  Command 
(Corps),  VII  Corps,  the  reader  will  find  logistics  issues 
taking  on  more  definition,  addressing  how  to  actu¬ 
ally  provide  corps  support  with  insufficient  storage 
facilities,  communications,  pipelines,  heavy  equipment 
transporters,  and  bodies  to  perform  the  requisite  labor. 
While  the  solutions  portrayed  here  are  unique  to  U.S. 
Army  Europe  in  the  1980s,  they  are  indicative  of  just 
how  far  out  of  the  box  one  may  have  to  go  at  times  to 
come  up  with  viable  solutions. 

Moving  from  Europe  back  to  the  Pentagon,  Ross 
became  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army,  which  forced  him  to  confront  mea¬ 
sures  to  compensate  for  the  programmed  elimination  of 
10,000  cooks  from  the  Army  ranks.  Ross  worked  with 
General  Robert  W.  Sennewald,  a  respected  former  field 
commander,  to  address  acceptability  issues. 

The  next  issue  Ross  addressed  was  ugly  new 
uniforms — BDUs  [battle  dress  uniforms],  insulated 
boots,  “unprofessional  and  slovenly”  raincoats,  ribbons 
on  the  original  flimsy  green  shirt,  and  belted  versus 
not-belted  uniforms.  In  retrospect,  it  was  an  amusing 
but  hugely  emotional  time.  Here  we  learn  that  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  General  Carl  E.  Vuono  brought  up  the 
idea  of  resurrecting  the  beret  and  alerted  the  Army  staff 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  1989  downsizing  decision.  This 
entire  section  is  loaded  with  the  business  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  inside  the  Army  and  is  enormously  instructive. 

All  military  readers  will  readily  identify  with  stories 
that  provide  snappy  reviews  of  major  logistics  issues 
confronting  the  Army  from  the  mid-1980s  to  General 
Ross’s  retirement,  with  life  stories  and  professional 
lessons  interlaced  throughout.  In  short,  this  is  an  easy 
to  read,  very  instructive  insight  into  the  world  of  Army 
logistics  from  the  Vietnam  War  to  Operation  Desert 
Storm  and  slightly  beyond. 

Douglas  V.  Johnson  is  a  professor  of  national 
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LOGISTICS  UNITS  MOVE  AS  PART  OF  BASE 
CLOSURE  AND  REALIGNMENT  IN  EUROPE 

Organizational  changes  and  relocations  in  U.S. 
Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  will  affect  a  number  of 
logistics  units.  The  2009  transformation  plan  will 
inactivate  the  1st  Armored  Division  Support  Com¬ 
mand  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  and  move  the  405th 
Army  Field  Support  Brigade  headquarters  and  its 
associated  logistics  assistance  representatives  from 
Seckenheim,  Germany,  to  Kaiserslautern,  Germany. 
Also  moving  to  Kaiserslautern  will  be  the  409th 
Contracting  Support  Brigade,  the  Civilian  Human 
Resources  Agency-Europe  Region,  and  the  Army 
Contracting  Command,  which  are  now  located  at 
Seckenheim.  The  Regional  Contracting  Office  and 
635th  Movement  Control  Team  will  move  from 
Wiesbaden  to  Kaiserslautern.  The  720th  Ordnance 
Company  in  Mannheim,  Germany,  will  convert  to  a 
modular  company.  The  109th  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  606th  Movement  Control  Team  from 
Mannheim  will  return  to  the  United  States,  as  will  the 
495th  Movement  Control  Team  from  Vicenza,  Italy. 

The  headquarters  of  the  7th  Army  Reserve  Com¬ 
mand  in  Kaiserslautern  will  convert  to  the  7th  Civil 
Support  Command. 

These  logistics  changes  are  part  of  the  larger  con¬ 
version  of  USAREUR  headquarters  to  the  7th  Army 
headquarters.  The  deployable  field  Army  headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  capable  of  expeditionary  full-spectrum 
operations  and  command  and  control  while  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  serve  as  the  Army  service  component  com¬ 
mand  of  the  U.S.  European  Command.  The  unit  will 
relocate  from  Heidelberg,  Germany,  to  Stuttgart,  and 
V  Corps  headquarters  in  Heidelberg  will  inactivate. 


USAREUR  will  tentatively  complete  realignment 
in  the  2012  to  2013  timeframe  if  no  further  modifi¬ 
cations  are  made  to  the  transformation  plans. 


CONSEQUENCE  MANAGEMENT  RESPONSE 
FORCE  ASSIGNED  TO  NORTHERN  COMMAND 

The  first  of  three  Department  of  Defense  CBRNE 
[chemical,  biological,  radiological,  nuclear,  and  high- 
yield  explosive]  Consequence  Management  Response 
Forces  (CCMRFs)  is  ready  to  respond  in  support  of 
U.S.  domestic  operations  or  disasters.  The  unit  of  4,700 
joint  personnel  was  stood  up  on  1  October.  According 
to  Air  Force  General  Gene  Renuart,  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  U.S.  Northern  Command  (NORTHCOM), 
this  CCMRF  is  trained,  organized,  equipped,  and  has 
sufficient  command  and  control  to  respond  to  large 
scale  CBRNE  events  within  48  hours. 

The  CCMRF ’s  capabilities  include  search  and 
rescue,  decontamination,  medical,  aviation,  com¬ 
munications,  and  logistics  support.  Each  team  will 
have  three  task  forces — operations,  medical,  and 
aviation — that  have  their  own  operational  focus 
and  skill  sets.  While  civilian  consequence  manag¬ 
ers  will  lead  the  way  in  responding  to  a  domestic 
emergency,  the  CCMRF  is  the  military’s  response. 
The  team  is  training  with  first  responders  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  to  ensure 
integrated  support. 

In  order  to  shorten  response  time  to  authorize 
the  use  of  a  CCMRF  in  a  homeland  emergency, 
the  units  will  report  directly  to  NORTHCOM  at 
Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado. Though  the 
first  CCMRF  is  a  joint  unit,  it  falls  under  the 
operational  control  of  NORTHCOM ’s  Joint  Land 
Force  Component  Command,  U.S.  Army  North,  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Soldiers  from  the  1st  Battalion,  32d  Iraqi 
Army  Brigade,  push  a  high-mobility 
multipurpose  wheeled  vehicle  off  a  flatbed 
trailer  before  beginning  a  3-day  project, 
nicknamed  " Grease  Monkey,"  designed 
to  improve  the  skills  of  Iraqi  Army 
maintenance  personnel.  During  the 
project,  mechanics  from  Company  B, 

589th  Brigade  Support  Battalion,  taught 
the  Iraqi  Army  mechanics  how  to  inspect 
their  vehicles  and  provided  equipment 
needed  to  conduct  maintenance.  ( Photo 
by  SCT  Daniel  T.  West ,  4 1st  Fires  Brigade 
Public  Affairs) 
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ARMY  FORCE  GENERATION  DOMINATES 
DISCUSSION  AT  AUSA  MEETING 

Army  Force  Generation  (ARFORGEN)  was  a  key 
topic  in  the  discussions  concerning  modular  unit 
readiness  at  the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army  annual  meeting  and  exposition,  held  6  to  8 
October  in  Washington,  D.C. 

During  the  session  on  “Enterprise  Logistics,” 
Lieutenant  General  Ann  E.  Dunwoody,  deputy  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
(AMC),  said  that  AMC  has  two  key  missions  driving 
it  in  regards  to  ARFORGEN:  providing  support  that 
is  more  effective  to  operational  units  and  meeting  the 
imperatives  given  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
General  George  Casey,  to  sustain,  prepare,  reset,  and 
transform  the  force. 

To  accomplish  these  missions,  AMC  has  three 
Army  field  support  brigades  in  the  theater  involved 
in  equipment  distribution  and  reset.  A  pilot  program 
is  allowing  units  to  turn  in  equipment  for  reset  before 
returning  home.  This  reduces  the  turn-around  time 
on  equipment  repair  and  redistribution  and  protects 


ADDENDUM 

The  Soldiers  on  the  cover  of  the  November- 
December  2008  issue  are  from  the  39th  Transpor¬ 
tation  Battalion,  Deployment  Processing  Center, 
21st  Theater  Sustainment  Command. 


the  short  time  Soldiers  have  at  home  before  they  have 
to  prepare  for  additional  deployments.  Lieutenant 
General  Dunwoody  said  that  Army  depot  realign¬ 
ments  have  also  bolstered  repair  capacity  within  the 
AMC,  improving  capabilities  threefold. 

Lieutenant  General  Stephen  M.  Speakes,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-8,  Department  of  the  Army,  said 
that  more  changes  are  needed  to  keep  up  with 
the  high  operating  tempo  of  today’s  environment. 
New  equipment  production  has  not  caught  up 
with  growth  in  the  Army.  Deployed  unit  equipment 
levels  exceed  modification  table  of  organization 
and  equipment  requirements  for  certain  items,  and 
funding  for  resets  continues  to  come  in  the  form  of 
supplemental  funds. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  DOCTRINE 

Joint  Publication  (JP)  4-0,  Joint  Logistics,  is  the 

keystone  document  for  Department  of  Defense  (DOD) 
joint  logistics  doctrine.  Its  contents  apply  to  the  Joint 
Staff,  combatant  commanders,  subunified  commands, 
joint  task  forces,  subordinate  components  of  these 
commands,  the  armed  services,  and  combat  support 
agencies.  Changes  to  the  document  describe  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  joint  logistics  environment  and  joint  logis¬ 
tics  imperatives,  the  U.S.  Transportation  Command  as 
the  distribution  process  owner,  the  U.S.  Joint  Forces 
Command  as  the  joint  deployment  process  owner,  the 
DOD  supply  chain,  and  multinational  and  interagency 
arrangements.  The  manual  also  describes  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  joint  logisticians,  outlines  core  logistics 
and  subordinate  functional  capabilities,  and  introduces 
joint  logistics  planning  considerations. 

Two  appendices  have  been  added  to  the  publica¬ 
tion:  one  covers  joint  logistics  roles  and  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  the  other  covers  supply  commodity 
executive  agents.  JP  4-0  includes  discussion  on  joint 
logistics  planning  and  execution,  organization  and 
control  options,  revised  guidance  on  authorities  and 
responsibilities,  and  a  revised  appendix  on  joint 
logistics  boards,  offices,  centers,  cells  and  groups. 
This  revision  discontinues  the  use  of  the  functions  of 
logistics,  the  elements  of  the  logistics  process,  and 


critical  logistics  enablers  and  deletes  chapters  on  joint 
theater  logistics  and  conflicts  in  the  theater. 

Field  Manual  (FM)  4-20.07,  Quartermaster  Force 
Provider  Company,  serves  as  an  operational  guide 
for  leaders  in  Force  Provider  companies  on  critical 
wartime  tasks  and  gives  those  working  closely  with  a 
Force  Provider  company  an  understanding  of  the  unit’s 
mission  essential  task  list.  The  FM  covers  the  structure, 
operations,  and  environmental  responsibilities  of  Force 
Provider  companies.  FM  4-20.07  is  only  available  in 
electronic  form. 


FM  6-01.1,  Knowledge  Management  Section,  is  the 

first  step  in  incorporating  knowledge  management 
(KM)  into  Army  doctrine.  FM  6-01.1  provides  the 
procedures  needed  to  “effectively  integrate  KM  into 
the  operations  of  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps,”  dis¬ 
cusses  KM’s  role  in  the  operational  Army  and  Army 
Force  Generation,  and  presents  emerging  Army  KM 
requirements.  FM  6-01.1  also  states  that  corps  opera¬ 
tions,  command  and  control,  and  planning  doctrine 
will  soon  incorporate  KM.  Feedback  from  the  use  of 
FM  6-01.1  and  KM  in  ongoing  operations  will  be 
incorporated  into  planning  and  command  and  control 
doctrine  that  will  guide  the  development  of  an  over¬ 
arching  KM  field  manual  in  the  future. 
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Lieutenant  General  Mitchell  H.  Stevenson,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff,  G-4,  Department  of  the  Army,  agreed. 
“We  have  enjoyed  supplemental  funding  throughout 
this  war,  and  we  know  that  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  need  to  get  supplemental  funding,  but  at  some  time 
that  supplemental  funding  is  going  to  be  less  than  it 
is  today”  Lieutenant  General  Stevenson  said  those  in 
the  logistics  community  will  have  to  understand  how 
to  configure  budget  requests  in  a  way  that  Congress 
will  accept.  “That  is  very  much  on  our  minds  and  the 
subject  of  how  we  build  the  POM  [Program  Objective 
Memorandum] .” 

Lieutenant  General  Speakes  said  funding  would 
need  to  continue  “for  as  long  as  Soldiers  are  deployed 
plus  2  to  3  years.”  Other  important  goals  include 
fully  equipping  units  that  will  aid  in  homeland 
security  and  hazardous  response  missions  stateside, 
finishing  the  “Grow  the  Army”  initiative,  and  fund¬ 
ing  future  force  initiatives  to  turn  them  into  current 
force  realities. 


The  K-Max  optionally  piloted  aircraft  was  used 
at  a  demonstration  at  Fort  Eustis/  Virginia/ 
to  show  how  the  Army  could  potentially  use 
aircraft  for  resupply  missions  without  a  pilot 
onboard.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Lockheed  Martin 
Systems  Integration-Owego) 


Brigadier  General  Rodney  Anderson,  Director  of 
Force  Management  under  the  Deputy  Chief  Staff, 
G-3/5/7,  Department  of  the  Army,  who  was  previ¬ 
ously  deployed  to  Afghanistan  with  the  82d  Airborne 
Division,  addressed  challenges  of  ARFORGEN  that 
he  observed  first  hand.  “First,  we  must  continue  to 
mature  the  network  and  the  strategy  of  supporting 
units  forward  by  essentially  a  network  of  logisticians 
linked  to  the  industrial  base.  We’ve  got  to  continue 
expanding  the  lessons  and  integrating  other  aspects 
of  ARFORGEN  .  .  .  We’ve  got  to  bring  manning  into 
the  ARFORGEN  cycle  and  mature  the  manning  to  the 
same  level  that  the  equipping  is  today.”  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Anderson  said  that  we  must  also  build  sustainment 
capacity  in  coalition  and  national  forces  that  we  sup¬ 
port.  Lastly,  he  noted  that  streamlining  and  automating 
property  accountability,  especially  at  the  company, 
battery,  and  troop  levels,  is  “something  that  would  go  a 
long  way  in  maintaining  good  visibility  and  be  of  great 
assistance  to  local  leaders.” 

Lieutenant  General  Stevenson  observed  that 
ARFORGEN  readiness  has  improved  with  changes  in 
accountability,  saying  that  strategic  partnerships  with 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  and  the  U.S.  Transpor¬ 
tation  Command  have  shortened  the  time  it  takes  to 
reset  equipment.  He  said  properly  positioning  stocks 
will  also  continue  to  reduce  transportation  costs. 

UNMANNED  AERIAL  SYSTEM  TESTED 
FOR  LOGISTICS  RESUPPLY  MISSIONS 

The  Aviation  Applied  Technology  Directorate  of 
the  Army  Research,  Development,  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Command  at  Fort  Eustis,  Virginia,  teamed  up 
with  Lockheed  Martin  Systems  Integration-Owego 
and  Kaman  Aerospace  Corporation  in  April  2008  to 
test  the  ability  of  the  K-Max  optionally  piloted  air¬ 
craft  to  work  as  an  unmanned  aerial  system  (UAS) 
carrying  supplies  to  units.  If  UASs  performed  resupply 
missions,  CH-47  Chinook  and  UH-60  Black  Hawk 
helicopter  pilots  could  focus  on  the  important  mission 
of  troop  movement.  The  K-Max  provides  the  option  to 
use  an  onboard  pilot  if  one  is  available,  but  it  can  also 
be  controlled  by  a  ground  operator. 

The  commercially  available  aircraft  features 
intermeshing  rotors  (a  set  of  two  rotors  turning 
in  opposite  directions,  mounted  so  they  overlap 
without  colliding)  that  eliminate  the  need  for  a  tail 
rotor.  The  aircraft  is  capable  of  carrying  a  6,000- 
pound  external  load  at  sea  level  and  can  carry  up  to 
four  separate  loads  of  1,500  pounds  for  release  at 
separate  locations. 
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K-Max  uses  global  positioning  systems  to  find 
resupply  delivery  locations.  The  ground  operator  can 
either  preprogram  the  locations  or  insert  the  loca¬ 
tion  in  real  time  while  the  aircraft  is  in  flight.  The 
Lockheed  Martin  technology  used  for  mission  man¬ 
agement  translates  the  ground  controller’s  objectives 
into  mission-executable  plans,  provides  for  unmanned 
flight,  and  understands  and  reacts  to  the  dynamic 
battlefield  environment  and  updated  threat  locations. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

NEW  PROPERTY  ACCOUNTABILITY  TEAM 
ADDRESS  CRITICAL  ISSUES 

The  Army  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  G-l,  has 
approved  a  proposal  from  the  Army  Combined 
Arms  Support  Command  to  create  a  skill  identi¬ 
fier  for  personnel  who  have  attended  the  Theater 
Logistics  Studies  Program  (TLog)  and  to  code 
positions  in  the  force  structure  for  those  gradu¬ 
ates.  Logistics  officers  who  receive  the  new 
skill  identifier,  PI,  will  be  slotted  into  logistics 
positions  in  operational  logistics  units,  such  as 
theater  sustainment  commands,  expeditionary 
sustainment  commands,  and  sustainment  bri¬ 
gades,  or  on  joint  and  multinational  staffs. 

Establishment  of  the  skill  identifier  will  allow 
effective  tracking  of  graduates  and  position 
requirements,  ensuring  career-long  use  of  the 
graduates’  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities. 

The  Army  Logistics  Management  College 
at  Fort  Lee,  Virginia,  offers  TLog  to  logistics 
officers  in  the  ranks  of  0-3  and  above  who  have 
at  least  7  years  of  service  and  civilians  in  the 
grades  of  GS-13  and  above  with  at  least  5  years 
of  logistics  experience.  Warrant  officers  can 
attend  TLog  by  exception.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  view  the  ALMC  course  catalog  online  at 
www.  almc .  army,  mil/  ALMC_C  ATALOG .  PDF. 

COLLECTIVE  TASKS  FOR  SUPPORT  UNITS 
NEEDED  FOR  MAJOR  COMBAT  OPERATIONS 

The  Army  Combined  Arms  Support  Command 
is  asking  current  and  former  commanders,  staffs, 
and  leaders  of  brigade  support  battalions  (BSBs) 
and  forward  support  companies  (FSCs)  to  help 
identify  the  collective  tasks  that  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  under  major  combat  operations  conditions. 
The  command  is  especially  interested  in  BSB  and 


The  technology  demonstration  at  Fort  Eustis  was 
based  on  a  number  of  previous  science  and  technolo¬ 
gy  programs.  During  the  demonstration,  researchers 
used  the  K-Max  to  take  off  without  onboard  safety 
pilot  involvement,  depart  to  a  remote  load  pickup 
area  and  coordinate  load  pickup  and  delivery  where 
the  remote  operator  was  able  to  position  the  aircraft 
over  two  loads  using  a  downward  facing  camera  and 
(News  continued  on  page  58) 


FSC  tasks  for  units  supporting  heavy,  infantry,  and 
Stryker  brigades.  The  tasks  will  be  used  next  sum¬ 
mer  to  set  the  conditions  for  a  new  scenario  that 
supports  major  combat  operations  training  at  the 
maneuver  combat  training  centers. 

Other  individuals  with  experience  or  interest 
in  these  collective  tasks  are  encouraged  to  submit 
input  as  well.  To  view  what  has  been  documented 
and  to  submit  questions,  comments,  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  readers  may  visit  the  “BSB/FSC  Unit 
Tasks  for  Major  Combat  Operations”  discussion 
area  located  online  at  https://forums.bcks.army.mil. 
aspx?id=662351. 


ARMY  WAR  COLLEGE  SPONSORS 
STRATEGIC  LANDPOWER  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  Army  War  College  and  the  Army  War 
College  Foundation  are  holding  their  2009  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Strategic  Landpower  Essay  Contest. 
The  competition  is  designed  to  advance  the  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  of  the  strategic  role  of  land- 
power  in  joint  and  multinational  operations.  This 
year’s  essay  topic  is  “Perspectives  on  Stability 
Operations  nd  Their  Role  in  U.S.  Landpower.” 

The  Army  War  College  Foundation  will  award 
$3,000  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay,  $1,500  to 
the  second  place  writer,  and  $500  to  the  third 
place  winner.  Anyone  is  eligible  to  enter  and 
win  the  contest  except  those  involved  in  the 
judging. 

Essay  entries  must  be  original  and  not  previ¬ 
ously  published  and  should  not  exceed  5,000 
words.  For  more  information  or  for  a  copy  of  the 
essay  contest  rules,  writers  should  contact  Dr. 
Michael  R.  Matheny  at  the  college’s  Department 
of  Military  Strategy,  Planning  and  Operations  by 
telephone  at  (717)  245-3459  or  DSN  242-3459 
or  by  email  at  michael.matheny@us.army.mil. 
Submissions  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before 
17  February  2009. 
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LOG  NOTES 


Safety  Is  Serious  Business 

Readiness  is  always  of  primary  concern  in  all 
Army  activities.  It  is  the  watchword  for  the  conduct 
of  the  various  operations  required  to  maintain  a 
mobile  combat  force.  A  unit  measures  its  readiness 
by  its  capability  to  mobilize  all  its  assets,  people,  and 
equipment.  Deadlined  vehicles,  damaged  equipment, 
and  injured  Soldiers  are  not  combat  ready. 

A  matter  of  growing  concern  is  the  direct  drain 
that  accidents  in  Army  maintenance  service  and 
repair  operations  have  on  combat  readiness.  These 
operations  are  critical  from  a  safety  standpoint 
because  of  the  high  potential  for  accidents  and  inju¬ 
ries  inherent  in  the  type  of  work  performed  and  the 
tools  required.  This  accident  risk  demands  an  equal 
amount  of  safety  measures. 

I  witness  many  safety  violations  in  the  magazines 
I  receive  through  today’s  military  distributions.  For 
example,  the  March- April  2008  issue  of  Army  Logis¬ 
tician  shows  several  photos  of  mechanics,  including 
the  cover  photo  of  a  mechanic  with  a  high-mobility 
multipurpose  wheeled  vehicle,  working  without  per¬ 
sonal  protective  equipment  (PPE).  This  is  incorrect. 
We  need  to  work  together  to  make  safety  the  top 
priority  while  repairing  equipment. 

The  first-line  supervisor  plays  an  important  role 
in  preventing  personnel  injuries  and  accidents.  This 
individual  should — 

•  Check  work  areas  daily  for  unsafe  conditions 
and  unsafe  acts.  Make  on-the-spot  corrections  when 
safety  violations  are  found. 

•  Demand  absolute  compliance  with  safety  rules 
and  established  work  procedures. 

•  Make  sure  personnel  are  trained  for  the  job  and 
what  is  expected  of  them. 

•  Brief  personnel  on  hazardous  conditions  to 
ensure  they  know  the  hazards.  He  should  not  assume 
that  they  will  always  act  in  the  appropriate  manner. 


Everyone  is  required  to  wear  goggles  during 
grinding  and  drilling  operations  and  when  using 
chemicals,  working  with  systems  under  pressure,  and 
working  under  vehicles.  Hearing  protection  is  need¬ 
ed  during  operations  that  produce  damaging  noise. 
Appropriate  gloves  are  needed  when  working  with 
chemicals,  wire  rope,  or  other  operations  that  have 
the  potential  to  injure  the  hands.  A  welding  apron, 
gloves,  face  protection  and  barriers  are  necessary  for 
welding  operations. 

Not  all  of  this  important  safety  equipment  is  used. 
We  do  not  go  to  battle  without  our  M-4  carbines,  so 
we  should  not  work  on  equipment  without  personal 
protective  equipment.  Using  worn  hand  tools  and 
shop  tools  and  conducting  forklift  load  tests,  jack 
stand  checks,  and  hydraulics  function  tests  and  checks 
all  present  potential  hazards  that  cause  accidents. 

Use  a  maintenance  safety  checklist  to  ensure  the 
mechanics  are  complying  with  regulations,  safety- 
of-use  messages,  and  all  safety  standing  operating 
procedures. 

I  am  a  field  maintenance  shop  supervisor  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Army  National  Guard  and  have  been  in 
this  field  for  34  years.  Soldiers  and  civilians  need  to 
get  with  the  safety  program.  We  do  not  need  the  loss 
of  any  Soldiers  to  an  accident. 

Thanks  you  for  all  you  do  in  the  field,  but  remem¬ 
ber —  Safety  First. 

CW4  Geams  R.  Blevins 
PAARNG 


Log  Notes  provides  a  forum  for  sharing  your  comments, 
thoughts,  and  ideas  with  other  readers  of  Army  Logistician. 
If  you  would  like  to  comment  on  an  Army  Logistician 
article,  take  issue  with  something  we've  published,  or 
share  an  idea  on  how  to  do  things  better,  consider  writing 
a  letter  for  publication  in  Log  Notes.  Your  letter  will  be 
edited  only  to  meet  style  and  space  constraints.  All  letters 
must  be  signed  and  include  a  return  address.  However, 
you  may  request  that  your  name  not  be  published.  Mail 
a  letter  to  EDITOR  ARMY  LOGISTICIAN,  ALMC,  2401 
QUARTERS  ROAD,  FT  LEE  VA  23801-1  705;  send  a  FAX  to 
(804)  765-4463  or  DSN  539-4463;  or  send  an  e-mail  to 
leeealog@conus.army.mil. 


(News  from  page  57) 

cues  from  personnel  on  site.  From  that  point,  the 
controller  rerouted  the  mission  to  accommodate 
drop  location  updates  and  new  threat  indications, 
handed  off  control  to  a  second  operator  in  a  remote 
location,  dropped  two  1,500-pound  sling  loads, 
and  landed  the  aircraft  without  onboard  pilot 
involvement. 


An  Army  Aviation  and  Missile  Research,  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Engineering  Center  project  with  Kaman 
Aerospace  for  this  year  will  concentrate  on  expanding 
the  loaded  flight  weight  limits,  speed,  and  availability. 
Lockheed  Martin  is  planning  to  convert  the  optionally 
piloted  K-Max  to  a  fully  autonomous  aircraft  and  is 
exploring  the  use  of  multiple  unmanned  K-Max  to  con¬ 
duct  a  resupply  mission. 
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Writing  for  Army  Logistician 

If  you  are  interested  in  submitting  an  article  to  Army  Logistician,  here  are  a  few  suggestions  that  may 
be  helpful.  Before  you  begin  writing,  review  a  past  issue  of  Army  Logistician',  it  will  be  your  best  guide. 
Keep  your  writing  simple  and  straightforward  (try  reading  it  back  to  yourself  or  to  a  colleague).  Attribute 
all  quotes.  Identify  all  acronyms  and  technical  terms.  Army  Logistician  s  readership  is  broad;  do  not 
assume  that  those  reading  your  article  are  necessarily  Soldiers  or  that  they  have  background  knowledge 
of  your  subject. 

Do  not  worry  too  much  about  length;  just  tell  your  story,  and  we  will  work  with  you  if  length  is  a  problem. 
However,  if  your  article  is  more  than  4,000  words,  you  can  expect  some  cutting. 

The  word  limit  does  not  apply  to  Spectrum  articles.  Spectrum  is  a  department  of  Army  Logistician 
intended  to  present  researched,  referenced  articles  typical  of  a  scholarly  journal.  Spectrum  articles  can  be 
longer  than  standard  feature  articles  and  are  published  with  footnotes. 

Instructions  for  Submitting  an  Article 

Do  not  submit  your  article  in  a  layout  format.  A  simple  Word  document  is  best.  Do  not  embed  photos, 
charts,  or  other  graphics  in  your  text.  Any  graphics  you  think  will  work  well  in  illustrating  your  article 
should  be  submitted  as  separate  files.  Make  sure  that  all  graphics  can  be  opened  for  editing  by  the  Army 
Logistician  staff. 

Photos  are  a  great  asset  for  most  articles,  so  we  strongly  encourage  them.  Photos  may  be  in  color  or 
black  and  white.  Photos  submitted  electronically  must  have  a  resolution  of  at  least  300  dpi  (.jpg  or  .tif). 
Make  sure  to  include  a  description  of  what  each  photo  depicts.  Please  try  to  minimize  use  of  PowerPoint 
charts;  they  usually  do  not  reproduce  well,  and  we  seldom  have  the  space  to  make  them  as  large  as  they 
should  be. 

Army  Logistician  publishes  only  original  articles,  so  please  do  not  send  your  article  to  other  publica¬ 
tions.  Ask  your  public  affairs  office  for  official  clearance  for  open  publication  before  submission  to  Army 
Logistician.  A  clearance  statement  from  the  public  affairs  office  should  accompany  your  submission. 
Exceptions  to  the  requirement  for  public  affairs  clearance  include  historical  articles  and  those  that  reflect 
a  personal  opinion  or  contain  a  personal  suggestion.  If  you  have  questions  about  this  requirement,  please 
contact  us  at  leeealog@conus.army.mil  or  (804)  765^1761  or  DSN  539-4761. 

Submit  your  article  by  email  to  leeealog@conus.army.mil  or  by  mail  to  EDITOR  ARMY  LOGISTI- 
CIAN/ALMC/240 1  QUARTERS  RD/FT  LEE  YA  23801-1705.  If  you  send  your  article  by  mail,  please 
include  a  copy  on  floppy  disk  if  possible.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
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